








BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Love in the Sun 
LEO WALMSLEY 


A penniless young couple enjoy hard work and a simple life while they 


repair a dilapidated shack on the Cornish coast, rebuild a boat, make a garden, 
and write. 


Happy Days, 1880-1892 
HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 
Reminiscences of a boyhood in Baltimore in the ’80’s. 


The Throne of the Gods 


ARNOLD A. HEIM AND AUGUST GANSSER 


Beautifully illustrated account of a Swiss expedition to the Himalayas. 


1940 
JOHN FRANKLIN CARTER [JAY FRANKLIN, pseud. | 
Controversial political history and prophecy. 


Testament of Friendship 
VERA MARY BRITTAIN 


A moving biography of the English novelist, Winifred Holtby. 


No More Gas 


CHARLES BERNARD NORDHOFF AND JAMES NORMAN HALL 


An amusing story of the Tuttle clan of Tahiti, half-caste descendants of 
a New England captain. 


The Reconquest of Mexico 
NATHANIEL AND SYLVIA WEYL 


A combined biography of the president of Mexico and history of his coun- 
try’s economic and political development. 


How Green Was My Valley 


RICHARD LLEWELLYN 


The youngest son of a miner’s family tells the story of their beautiful 
Welsh valley of 50 years ago. 
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Five Years of State Aid in Ohio 


By PAUL A. T. NOON 


Ohio’s state librarian reports what state aid has meant to Ohio readers 


over a five-year period. 


State aid, it will be remembered, is a 


“plank” in the A.L.A. National Library Plan. 


IVE YEARS ago, when state aid to Ohio 

libraries was proposed, many people 
were skeptical of its outcome. Putting 
aside suggestions that “we wait until 
1939,’ and ignoring the question of 
“What precedent do you have for it?” a 
bill was introduced in the state legislature 
and was passed with but one dissenting 
vote. ‘This state-aid-to-libraries bill pro- 
vided $100,000 for distribution during 
the 1935-36 biennium. 

Various articles have been written con- 
cerning Ohio’s methods of distributing 
state aid, the state-wide library survey 
brought about through state aid, and the 
second successful campaign for state aid 
when $150,000 was voted for the 1937-38 
biennium. We shall concern ourselves 
here with the accomplishment of state aid 
after five years, when it has ceased to be 
an experiment. 

In 1931, Ohio libraries began to derive 
support from a new source, the intangibles 
tax. This is a tax on classified personal 
property—on income from stocks, bonds, 
and bank deposits. But the use of a part 
of the tax so collected as the sole means of 
support for libraries presented some seri- 
ous problems for librarians. 

It did not take long to discover that the 
intangibles tax collection is high in indus- 
trial counties, low in agricultural ones. A 
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study of the collection by counties reveals 
that the revenue from the county tax on 
intangible property in 1938 varied from 
$7.11 per capita in Lake County to $.11 
per capita in Adams and Pike Counties. 
The following table indicates clearly the 
variance in income from this tax: 


Intangibles Tax 


No. Income Per Capita 


of Counties 


34 $1.00 or more 
10 .JO—.99 

4 .80—.89 

2 -70—.79 

7 .60—.69 

6 .50—.59 
10 .40—.49 

3 .30—.39 

9 .20—.29 

3 -10—.19 


Furthermore, it was soon discovered 
that the intangibles tax is a tax which 
fluctuates sharply. It is very responsive to 
business recessions and business booms. 

For several years, libraries fared badly. 
By 1935, public libraries in Ohio were in 
desperate straits. Several libraries closed. 
All were suffering. There were innumer- 
able cases where more books were being 
worn out and discarded each year than 
there were books being added through 
purchase or gift. Personnel standards 
were being lowered, due to decreased 
income. 
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8 CounTiEsS WITHOUT SERVICE 


There were eight counties without any 
public library service. There were still 
509,295 people in the state without access 
to a public library, while for 1,456,334 
people, service was available only if they 
were willing to travel to an established 
library to get it. Most of these 1,965,629 
residents were, to all intents and purposes, 
unserved because they were too far distant 
from service centers. 

In 1935, state aid came into being. 
Since then, it has been available to all tax- 
supported public libraries in Ohio. It has 
helped increase the book stock of public 
libraries from 6,955,221 volumes in 1934 
to 8,415,845 volumes in 1938. It has 
stimulated local support, where such sup- 
port was possible, from $4,068,541 in 1934 
to $5,444,253 in 1938. It has helped raise 
personnel standards. Since 1934, over 150 
trained librarians have accepted positions 
in Ohio. It has helped to equalize library 
budgets by giving greater financial assist- 
ance to extension centers in the poorer 
counties than to those in the wealthier 
ones. Only one county in the state is now 
without a tax-supported public library. 

The biggest task accomplished by state 
aid has been the extension of service to 
those formerly without it. In most cases, 
this has been accomplished through the 
establishment of extension departments 
connected with the strongest library in 
each county. These extension departments 
have sent books out to the smaller villages 
and to rural schools. 


18 BooKMoBILEs Now IN Use 


Thanks to state aid, bookmobiles are 
becoming commonplace in Ohio. In 
1935, only 5 were in operation, most of 
them in such counties as Cuyahoga and 


Hamilton. Today, 18 libraries in 17 


counties have bookmobiles. Such service 
has been most successful. The $4000 
bookmobile operating from Springfield cir- 
culated 133,000 books in 1938. The one 
at Circleville, servicing a strictly rural 
area, circulated 80,000 during its 
twelve months. 

Some libraries have opened branch li- 
braries in villages within their service area. 
Youngstown, for example, is now operat- 
ing six county branches. Wooster, in 
Wayne County, with three branch librar- 
ies in its system, is giving excellent service 
at a cost to the county, for county service, 
of $4700 a year. 

Many of the libraries have established 
stations in village stores and homes, or in 
rural schools. 


first 


Books are kept moving to 
prevent the stock from becoming stale. 

To give an idea of how successful the 
extension service has been, the average cost 
per book circulated by Ohio libraries is 
14.2 cents. Cost investigations, based on 
bookmobile figures obtained through a 
state-wide survey of this type of service, 
reveal that books can be circulated by 
bookmobiles at an average cost of 5.5 
cents per volume. Generally speaking, the 
counties where good extension departments 
have been built up are getting better and 
cheaper service than the counties where 
separate libraries were established. Aver- 
age cost per capita for extension service 
runs about 7 cents. The cost for separate 
libraries is from 10 to 18 cents. 

The chart on the next page shows 
graphically the gains made in county li- 
brary service during the years 1934-38. 

In 1934, there were 8 Ohio counties in 
which there were no tax-supported librar- 
ies. At the end of 1938, one county, Law- 
rence, remained without such a library. 
Although a county library law was first 
adopted in 1898, county-wide library serv- 
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County Liprary SERVICE IN OHIO 


ice was available in only 6 of the 88 coun- 
ties in 1934. 

At the close of 1938, libraries were ex- 
tending service to all residents in 50 coun- 
ties. In 15 of the other 38 counties, rural 
residents were receiving limited service. 

In order to measure the effect of this 
expansion in terms of the availability of 
library service to the total population of 
the state, the population has been divided 
into four categories: 


1. Direct service: those living in communi- 
ties with separate local libraries or in coun- 
ties with legally organized county libraries 

2. Extension service: those receiving li- 
brary service through an extension agency 
of a library originally organized to serve 
only its own community 

3. Eligible for service: those who, because 
of the intangibles tax law, are eligible to 
secure free service at a library within the 
county, but who have no local extension 
agency 

4. No service: those who live in a com- 
munity without a local library and in a 
county in which no library receives funds 
from the intangibles tax 


The number of people in each of these 
groups in 1934 and in 1938 is as follows: 


1934 1938 

Direct Service ....... -4,627,121 4,737,696 
Extension Service ......... 53,947 975,154 
Eligible for Service ....... 1,456,334 831,198 
of err are 509,295 107,649 
AA eee 6,646,697 6,646,697 


A study of the above figures reveals 
that 110,575 more Ohio residents received 
direct library service in 1938 than in 1934 
and extension service was available to 
921,207 additional persons. Thus, 
1,031,782 people were receiving actual li- 
brary service in 1938 who had none five 
years earlier. 


CoMPARISONS OF UsE 


The expansion of library service in Ohio 
during the five years from 1934 to 1938 
can be measured by the actual number of 
books circulated for home use. In 1934, 
national library circulation reached its all- 
time peak. In that year, Ohio libraries 
lent 33,487,771 volumes. Circulation in 
the year 1938 totaled 38,352,067 volumes, 
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an increase of 15 per cent, while circula- 
tion for the nation dropped about 10 per 
cent over the same period. On the basis 
of national figures it may be assumed that 
Ohio libraries circulated about 25 per cent 
more books in 1938 than would have been 
circulated without the expansion program. 

In the autumn of 1938, the Ohio State 
Library, the Ohio Library Association, 
and the Ohio Library Trustees Association 
began making plans for the 1939-40 state 
aid campaign. The bill was drawn and 
ready for introduction in the legislature 
when the latter convened. Then it was 
discovered that the new administration de- 
sired that all appropriations be included in 
the regular appropriation bill and that 
there was little likelihood that the legis- 
lature would approve any separate appro- 
priation bills. After a week of hectic 
pushing and scurrying, the state-aid-to- 
libraries fund was included as part of the 
budget of the state library. A grant of 
$100,000 was approved for this purpose. 

Shortly thereafter, an enabling act em- 
powering the state library board to ac- 
cept state and federal aid was passed by the 
legislature and became law on June 6, 
1939. This bill for the first time spe- 
cifically directed that the state library 
board use the fund to increase and im- 
prove library service to the people of the 
whole state. The important portions of 
the bill read as follows: 

The state library board is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to receive, accept and 
administer any money or moneys appro- 
priated or granted to it, separate and apart 
from the general state library fund, for 
providing and equalizing public library serv- 
ice in Ohio 

1. By federal government, and 

2. By the state of Ohio and any other 
agencies, private and otherwise 

The fund herein provided for shall be 


administered by the state library board 


which body shall frame by-laws, rules and 
regulations for the allocation and adminis- 
tration of this fund. 

The fund shall be used to increase, im- 
prove, stimulate and equalize library service 
to the people of the whole state, and shall 
be used for no other purpose whatsoever 
except as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
allocated among the counties of the state, 
taking into consideration local needs, area 
and population to be served, local interest 
as evidenced by local appropriations and 
such other facts as may affect the state 
program of library service. 

Any gift or grant from the federal govern- 
ment or other sources shall become a part 


of said fund, to be used as part of the state 
fund. 


STATE Groups Give Mucu Arp 


During the campaign to secure passage 
of the bill, trustees and various state organi+ 
zations rendered assistance. 
Lay interest in rural library service was so 
evident that it was felt these groups should 
be kept informed about and have a voice in 


state aid matters. 


invaluable 


Accordingly, the State 
Aid Committee, which before 1939 was 
made up of librarians of Ohio, was ex- 
panded in 1939 to include representatives 
of such organizations as the state Grange, 
League of Women Voters, and P.T.A. 

The first meeting of the new committee 
was held in July, 1939, and the following 
“Rules for Distribution of State Aid for 
the Years 1939-40” were adopted: 


1. That the public libraries of Ohio shall 
be made the recipients of $50,000 a year 

2. That this shall be used to encourage 
the extension of library service to rural 
people 

3. That the libraries shall be divided into 
two groups: Group 1—Extension center li- 
braries; Group 2—All other libraries 

4. That extension center libraries shall be 
graded first by the work they are doing, and 
second by the intangibles tax income of 
their county. After the work grade has been 
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established, counties with little need as indi- 
cated by an intangibles tax income of more 
than $2 per capita shall have their grading 
lowered two grades. Counties with in- 
comes of between $1 and $2 per capita shall 
have their grading lowered one grade, while 
needy counties, as shown by intangibles tax 
incomes of less than $.50 per capita a year, 
shall be raised one or two grades. How- 
ever, no library shall be given a grading of 
“A” unless trained or experienced person- 
nel is in charge of county work and all pos- 
sible is being done to secure budgets for 
county work of not less than $2000. In 
no case shall a library in a county with an 
intangibles tax income of more than $.50 
per capita be given an “A” grading unless 
it has trained or experienced personnel in 
charge of county work and has secured a 
definite budget for county work and is so 
spending such money. 


In general, work grades shall be defined 
as follows: 


Grade A 


Libraries doing excellent county work. 
This grant shall be given only where trained 
or experienced personnel is in charge of 
county work and definite budgets for county 
work have been secured from the budget 
commission and so allocated by the local 
library board for doing this county work. 


Grade B 


Libraries doing good county work, but 
with great improvements still to be made 
before complete satisfactory county service 
is given. 


Grade C 


Libraries preparing for, or just beginning 
county service, but trying to do everything 
necessary to push forward in the work. 


Grade D 


Libraries that were logical centers and 


agreed to act as such, but where proper 
advance is not being made. In most cases, 
budget commissions have not given financial 
support to the program. 

5. The money left shall be used to make 
small grants to Group 2 libraries. Only 
those applying within a specified time for aid 
shall receive a grant, and no grant shall be 
larger than $50 per year. Any library with 
a budget of less than $1000 a year shall re- 
ceive proportionate per cent of $50. 

6. If any money remains in the fund after 
grants have been made to Group 1 and 
Group 2 libraries, this money shall be used 
at the discretion of the state library to stimu- 
late special pieces of work. 


Grade “A” libraries receive $750 per 
annum from state aid funds; Grade “B” 
libraries are granted $600; Grade “C”’ re- 
ceive $400 grants, and Grade “D” libra- 
ries are allocated $200. 

It will be noted that state aid in 1939 
is equalizing library income. Extension 
center libraries in counties poor in intangi- 
bles tax income have that fact recognized 
and a grant is made that is higher than the 
work being done would earn and vice 
versa. 

If Ohio is regarded today as one of the 
progressive library states, this is due in 
large part to the stimulus of state aid dur- 
ing the years 1934-39 and to the work of 
the state library. 

In Ohio, as long as libraries are sup- 
ported by the county intangibles tax, 
equalization of service will always depend 
largely upon state or federal aid. Because 
small state aid grants have accomplished so 
much during the past five years, Ohio li- 
brarians hope that larger state and federal 
grants will become a reality in the future. 











Federal Aid Support Grows 


NCREASING support of federal aid for 

‘libraries by farm groups and leaders 
is being reported to A.L.A. Headquarters. 

The New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus has recently urged Con- 
gress to enact the federal aid bill, “realiz- 
ing the fact that 4,000,000 persons in the 
state of New York have no access to pub- 
lic libraries and realizing the need of all 
intelligent persons for the education in 
American ideals which public library serv- 
ice can supply.” 

In Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
for January, Carroll Streeter urges farm 
folk to fight for federal aid for libraries, 
“because some states are poorer than others 
and because it’s in the national interest that 
we have intelligent citizens everywhere if 
we are to have a successful democracy.” 
The Journal 
2,500,000. 

Nelson A. Crawford, editor of House- 
hold Magazine (one of the Capper group 
with 1,900,000 circulation), in his edi- 
torial column in the February, 1940, issue, 
comments on the need for library service 
in connection with adult education and 
advocates federal aid to develop it. 

An editorial in the Journal of Home 
Economics for December points out that 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is in full sympathy with the idea of 
federal aid for libraries and comments: 


has a_ circulation of 


ce 


. no state home economics association 
need question its authorization to push for 
federal aid to libraries in case its mem- 
bership so desires. And since influence 
from ‘back home’ counts for so much in 
Congress, there could be no better form 
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of support for federal aid to libraries.” 


Senators and representatives from vari- 
ous parts of the country have pledged sup- 
port in letters to state federal relations 
representatives forwarded by them to 
A.L.A. Headquarters. In Georgia, the 
governor and the congressional delegation 
expressed their belief in libraries and edu- 
cational agencies and endorsed federal aid 
in articles in the library edition of the 
Lavonia Times. 

Many of the state associations reaffirmed 
their support of federal aid at fall meet- 
ings, and these resolutions have been sent 
all senators and representatives from these 
states. State library bulletins are urging 
every librarian to enlist support in his 
The board of the new 
Alabama Public Library Service Division 
voted formal endorsement to be communi- 
cated to the Alabama delegation. 

Kentucky and Mississippi are sponsor- 


own community. 


ing legislation in 1940 sessions authorizing 
the acceptance of federal aid when avail- 
able and its administration by the state 
library extension agency. 


At Wuite House CONFERENCE 

As the Bulletin goes to press, a note 
from a delegate attending the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy brings word that Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth 
Commission, especially stressed the need 
of federal aid for libraries in his address 
before the conference. other 
speakers pointed out the importance of 


Several 


library service in any program of educa- 
tion. 























Libraries and Conservation 


coop friend of libraries recently re- 

marked that the only trouble with 
them—and with schools—was that they 
seemed to be doing nothing about con- 
Conservation is his hobby, and 
he felt that libraries and schools were seri- 
ously remiss in “neglecting” this impor- 
tant field. 

They would be remiss if our friend 
But is he? Just to find out 
we recently wrote about forty state and 
county library and school representatives 
in different parts of the country. We can- 
not quote all the replies but we give a 
few below. 

In North Dakota, the state library com- 
mission has suggested to the women’s clubs 
of the state a study of the topics: (1) 
“Dust Bowl Revives;” (2) “Shelter Belt 
—Streamlining America’s Prairies;” (3) 
“Soil Erosion; Third Degree for Grasses.” 
Each of these subjects is planned for one 
meeting. Doris Hidde, reference librarian, 
writes: 


servation. 


were right. 


“We also have a developed program 
covering one year’s study on the subject 
‘conservation and control.’ 

“In our high school collections for spe- 
cial reading we have included Chase, Rich 
Land, Poor Land; Sears, Deserts on the 
March; and Gustafson, Conservation of 
the Soil. 

“On reading list suggestions we have 
included books on conservation and, wher- 
ever possible, when patrons request a 
group of books we include a title on con- 
servation.” 

From Louisiana, Essae M. Culver, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the state library com- 
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mission, and Lois Shortess, state supervisor 
of school libraries, both report widespread 
action, Miss Culver citing as one example 
the educational work of the tri-parish 
library in prevention of forest fires and 
conservation of wild life. Miss Shortess 
writes in more detail: 

“I was interested and amused at your 
letter asking for proof that schools and 
libraries are furthering the work of con- 
servation. I wish that we still had in our 
office the library orders which the schools 
made out last summer for state purchase, 
so that I could check the number of con- 
servation books that were ordered. ‘The 
1939 lists for the vocational agriculture 
departments are the only ones on file. I 
find that one book, Soil Erosion Control, 
is being sent to 151 of the 206 vocational 
agriculture departments in our high 
schools and Crop Management and Soil 
Conservation, by J. F. Cox, is being sent 
to 34 such departments. No doubt these 
and other similar books were ordered in 
previous years. 

“Conservation is one of the objectives of 
all vocational agriculture departments this 
year. The theme chosen for community, 
parish, and state fairs for the agriculture 
exhibits was ‘Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources Pertaining to Agriculture.’ It is 
safe to say that practically every agricul- 
ture department had an exhibit at one or 
more fairs. 

“A course, ‘Problems of Democracy,’ is 
given in many of our high schools in the 
eleventh grade. The textbook used in that 
course has a chapter on conservation. I 
am reasonably sure that the school libraries 
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provide book and pamphlet material to 
supplement the material in this textbook, 
as well as aid the agriculture departments 
to carry out their study objectives. 

“T was talking to Miss Mary Walton 
Harris today. As you know, she was 
formerly librarian of the Webster Parish 
Library. She says that Webster Parish 
was the first in the state, and she believes 
in the United States, to have the soil 
erosion control work done by the federal 
government. Their work consisted not 
only in soil conservation, terracing, etc., 
but conservation of wild life, with empha- 
sis on quail, forests, and care of streams. 
The Webster Parish Library collected all 
available material on these subjects for the 
main library and all its branches, including 
the Negro branch. Miss Harris said that 
the federal men fairly lived in the library 
and that the material was widely used by 
the farmers. 

“Our state supervisor of elementary 
schools reports that he has seen a number 
of conservation units being worked out by 
teachers and speaks particularly of a series 
This 
does not begin to scratch the surface in 
reporting 
lines. 


of units in and around Monroe... . 


conservation 
But this hurried accumulation of 
information may give your friend an idea 
that his hobby is not being wholly neg- 
lected.” 

Nellie M. Carey, executive secretary of 


activities along 


the Nebraska Library Commission, writes: 

“Some time ago you wrote asking if we 
could help you to prove what libraries are 
doing to help in conservation, especially 
soil conservation. I selected the names of 
two patrons living out in the state, both 
unknown to us except through their re- 
quests, and wrote asking them if the books 
they had borrowed from the library com- 
mission on forestry, plants, etc., had been 


of any assistance to them. I am enclosing 
copies of their answers which you will 
notice were written on the same day that 


they received my letter.” 


LETTERS FROM NEBRASKA READERS 


The letters which Miss Carey sent to 
us follow: 


“DEAR Miss Carey: 

“Received your letter today asking if the 
material on trees and shrubs which you 
sent me was of any help. I say yes. 

“The material inspired and helped to 
show us how to plant around 400 trees, 
About 60 per cent are alive yet. We 
went to a neighbor’s with a middle-aged 
man who has done much wood-chopping 
and dug up what this man said was a high 
strain wild plum. We planted these in one 
of our creeks, hoping to gain by the future 
fruit and stopping washing. 

“Here’s what I wrote in the diary May 
13, 1939. ‘Wouldn’t it be swell if our 
farm could be like a park? It would be 
more than beauty, too. Game restoration 
which would help to control insects ; shrubs 
to produce food for humans and wildlife 
and to control erosion.’ 

“Pardon the personal notes, but that’s 
telling you how it helped us.” 


* * * 


“My Dear Mapam: 

“I received your inquiry this morning; 
thank you. 

“May I be informal. In September, 
1927, at we found ourselves without 
a job, furniture, money, and coal. Janu- 
ary, 1929, we made a hotbed out of old 
plank, the total income from it was $20. 
We invested that in a small greenhouse 
in which we had to crawl around. We 
got books; I studied everything . . . and 
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doubled the greenhouse. We have now 
g20 square feet of glass, six lots of land, 
and a house we have just reconstructed 
out of an old one. 

“I got a swarm of bees; I put them in 
an old beer case, sold their honey, and 
with it bought some equipment. The 
next year I sold 715 pounds of honey. 

“The conclusion is we were absolutely 
at zero; we could not afford to buy books 
... but we both had college experience; 
we got books from you and your courtesy, 
although we did not know you, made us 
feel better. 

“Through the depression your books 
gave us things to work on and having 
worked, we gain ability, and having gained 
ability we stand a better chance to gain 
everything. 


GROWING THOUSANDS OF TREES 


“Our object is to make this desert blos- 
som like a rose. We sell thousands of 
trees and raise a lot of them. We raise 
and sell many thousands of plants and 
hope to raise and sell thousands of pounds 
of honey.” 

Elizabeth T. Turner, librarian of Hun- 
terdon County Library, N.J., writes: 

“In reply to your letter about libraries 
and soil conservation, I can think of a 
few things the Hunterdon County Library 
has done that may have helped things 
along. 

“We had Dr. E. E. Evaul, head of the 
local soil conservation office, write a review 
of Russell Lord’s Behold Our Land which 
appeared in four county newspapers. 

“We secured Mr. E. L. Scovell, state 
forester, as one of the teachers for our 
Stanton adult school which is held in a 
one-room school building in a farming 
area. This school is an outgrowth of 


our book discussion groups. Mr. Scovell 
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came once a month for two years. He be- 
gan with the history of local soil condi- 
tions and went on to forms of conservation. 
We also arranged for a soil conservation 
tour. . . . In 1937, I took my old 
‘Chevy’ and went on a trip through the 
whole T.V.A. area to see not only libraries 
but terracing, and so forth. When I re- 
turned I wrote a library column on this 
trip, lent many pamphlets and books, such 
as A Foreigner Looks at the T.V.A., to 
all kinds of discussion and Grange groups. 
These ideas were also talked about in our 
discussion group meetings.” 

California, according to a detailed re- 
port from Mabel R. Gillis, state librarian, 
has a very active state conservation council. 
Space does not permit quoting Miss Gillis’ 
report in full but libraries in practically 
every county in the state and throughout 
the school system work with members of 
the council by calling attention through 
exhibits, posters, etc., to reading material 
which the council recommends and foster- 
ing its continuous use. 

In Alabama, according to Willie W. 
Welch, school libraries consultant, schools 
and school libraries are working very defi- 
nitely on the program of conservation, 
including soil conservation. ‘The state de- 
partment of education publishes library 
lists of books including titles on conserva- 
tion which are selected with the approval 
of the vocational agriculture educational 
service of this department. ‘The lists are 
used by the vocational agriculture schools, 
the Future Farmers of America groups, the 
social science teachers, and school librari- 
ans. ‘The state-wide program for con- 
servation of resources is carried into the 
community through the work of the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers with the adults. 

Georgia’s school curriculum gives an 
important place to conservation, particu- 











larly soil conservation, writes Sarah Jones, 
assistant director, Division of Textbook 
and Library Service. Libraries are work- 
ing closely with schools on the problem. 

Indiana’s conservation department is 
housed in the state library building and 
128,000 copies of the department’s maga- 
zine Out-door Indiana go to libraries and 
schools of the state each month. The de- 
partment also sends lecturers to the schools 
to give talks illustrated with lantern slides. 

From Minnesota, Lee Zimmerman, di- 
rector of libraries, State Education De- 
partment, writes that the state library 
division is working with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide people 
throughout the state with information on 
soil conservation. 


SHow FILMs IN LIBRARY 


In Hennepin County, Minn., Ethel 
Berry, director of the county library, notes 
that a combined school and community 
branch library shows films in the library 
once a week, among those recently sched- 
uled being Services of the Soil, Plow that 
Broke the Plains, The River, and The 
Earth and Its Seasons. 

New York state readers, according to 
L. Marion Moshier, senior library super- 
visor, use Cornell University pamphlets 
and releases from the erosion service and 
the soil conservation service. ‘There are 
great demands by students, especially in 
communities where there are strong agri- 
cultural departments and increasing inter- 
est of clubs in the topic. 

An interesting supplementary letter 
from New York state comes from Effie G. 
Bathurst in the state education depart- 
ment. Miss Bathurst, who is a specialist 
in the field of conservation education, 
writes: 

“Why don’t you call your friend’s at- 
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tention to the bibliography on Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources prepared by the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library? My own bibliographies on the 
subject were compiled with the full-time 
assistance of a librarian assigned to the 
work by the library of the U. S. Office of 
Education. We had expert help from 
another librarian in the office whose name 
does not appear in the bibliography, Miss 
Martha McCabe. 

“In the state department here I have 
charge of the production and trial of a 
series of phonograph recordings on the 
conservation of natural resources for use 
in rural elementary schools, and have re- 
ceived the heartiest cooperation from the 
various divisions of the library through 
interviews and hours of personal assistance 
in locating and evaluating materials. The 
library is also making available to as many 
schools as possible some of the best mate- 
rials published.” 

In North Carolina this January, Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, state director of 
school libraries, called the attention of 
school librarians throughout the state to 
the subject of conserving the state’s re- 
sources and suggested how the subject 
might be publicized. 

The Ohio State Library, Paul Noon, 
state librarian, reports, is buying many 
books on the subject of conservation and 
“these are called for constantly.” 

Our Oregon correspondent, Helen M. 
Clark, school library adviser, writes that 
the state library’s books on conservation 
are also “moving constantly,” and sends 
half a dozen sample letters from readers 
received during the last year asking for 
books on conservation of forests, fish, wild- 
life, soil erosion, birds, and wild flowers. 

Mary U. Rothrock, supervisor of library 
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and visual education service for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, comments: 


T.V.A. Lenps “Tons” oF Books On 
SUBJECT 


“In this part of the nation, no subject 
is more emphasized in libraries than con- 
servation. ‘The libraries of the Tennessee 
Valley within recent years have bought and 
circulated tons of books, have assembled 
and distributed innumerable pamphlets, 
and have cooperated with forums, lectur- 
ers, and discussion groups on these topics.” 

Martha Parks, director of school li- 
braries in Tennessee, sends a catalog of 
library books for schools showing the 
titles included on recommendation of the 
state department of conservation and notes 
that the number of these titles is being 
increased in the new edition of the catalog 
now in process. 

Virginia’s garden clubs last spring spon- 
sored a Conservation Week which both 
schools and libraries aided in observing. A 
leaflet on the week sent by C. W. Dickin- 
son, Jr., state director of school libraries, 
notes among other things Virginia wild 
flowers which may be “picked freely,” 
those which should be “picked sparingly,” 
and those which “should be left to mul- 
tiply.” 

The curriculum of secondary 
schools in Virginia includes conservation, 
“the first problem suggested for high 
school sophomores in Virginia being to 
make the best use of material resources.” 
Agricultural classes all over the state, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dickinson, make extensive 
use of a U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bulletin entitled Soil Erosion and Wild 
Life Conservation. 

Wilmer L. Hall, state librarian in Vir- 
ginia, writes that several Work Projects 
Administration undertakings 


core 


have _in- 
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volved extensive use of materials on soil 
conservation, two or three workers being 
on the library’s premises for a year study- 
ing the cause of the high degree of mar- 
ginality. 

From Washington state, William P. 
Tucker, state librarian, writes: 

“The outstanding example in this state 
of instances in which library service has 
aided and is aiding readers on conservation 
is to be found in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps educational programs. This last 
summer the state conservation league held 
its first annual conference at the Central 
Washington College of Education where 
the state library was represented by an 
exhibit of material relating to general con- 
servation work. In addition, a member 
of the state library staff prepared a bibli- 
ography which was published in the North- 
west Conservationist. ‘The state library 
radio program of February 16, 1939, was 
developed around the theme of conserva- 
tion as it pertains to Washington when a 
local author spoke on a handbook he had 
prepared, called Saving Soil and Water.” 

“Your friend is behind the times if he 
thinks that schools and libraries, especially 
in Wisconsin, are doing nothing about 
conservation,” writes Jennie T. Schrage, 
chief of the state traveling library and 
study club department. 

“Two years ago, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature passed a measure requiring that the 
subject be taught in the schools, and this 
library, at least, has been run ragged ever 
since. Our chief complaint is that there 
is not enough material in print of the age 
levels at which it is taught, especially on 
soil conservation, to fill the need. 


WISCONSIN RADIO PROGRAM 


“One of the methods of instruction is 
(Continued on page 150) 
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A Brief for State Trustee Groups 


By J. J. WEADOCK, JR. 


An Ohio attorney and Lima trustee cites Ohio's experience to prove that 
a militant state trustee group is one of the library's 


most effective spokesmen. 


W 7 ALL know that the lone wolf can 
cry long and loud, but that success 
comes to those who hunt with the pack. 
In my years as a library trustee I have had 
the good fortune to be engaged in library 
work not only locally but with the state 
and national associations, and the longer 
I serve on my local board the more I real- 
ize the importance of a strong and militant 
state association of library trustees. 

Prior to 1932, public libraries in Ohio 
received their operating revenues from the 
tax on real property. To relieve the tax 
burden on real estate we offered to change 
our source of revenue. In the legislature 
at that time was a bill to tax all intangible 
property and we were given preference in 
that legislation. Little did we realize 
how many other agencies were looking for 
additional revenue and that large interests 
throughout the state, which would be 
taxed through this new law, were using 
powerful lobbies to have their particular 
interests exempted. We awoke to the 
seriousness of our situation when we found 
we were off the real estate tax duplicate 
and that the new legislation had so many 
amendments calling for exemptions that 
the revenue which we expected the bill to 
bring was sadly curtailed. 

This was not the only blow; at the 
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same time, due to the economic depression 
and ever mounting relief rolls in counties 
and municipalities, petty jealousies arose 
among the larger municipalities and the 
new tax bill was thrown into the courts 
to test its constitutionality. No money 
from real estate—revenue bill in the courts 
—delay—and finally the crisis—no funds 
to meet pay rolls, let alone all our other 
needs, at a time when thousands were out 
of employment and restless minds were 
crying for reading material. 

The Ohio Library Association sought 
aid from the Ohio Library Trustees As- 
sociation, of which, at the time, the writer 
was the president. Our Executive Board 
met with the Legislative Committee of the 
Ohio Library Association and with its 
Executive Board and it was decided to 
keep a trustee in Columbus to watch the 
situation and to attempt to get the legis- 
lation out of the courts and through the 
house and senate so that it could, under 
the emergency clause, become effective. 
Had it not been for our trustees association 
we would have been at a loss to find able 
trustees, engaged in the practice of law, 
to assist the makers of the bill in redrafting 
legislation and removing features which 
were unconstitutional. 

A bill was submitted to the senate and 
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after several meetings with the Taxation 
Committee of that body, it was passed. 
It was then sent to the house. By this 
time the municipalities, the mayors’ league 
of Ohio, the township park trustees, and 
other units of the political subdivisions of 
the state were clamoring to obtain revenue 
from this bill. In the house where pres- 
sure was brought upon the various mem- 
bers, we found ourselves at a standstill. 


TRUSTEES TALK WITH LEGISLATORS 


Once again the aid of our trustees asso- 
ciation was sought. I was in Columbus 
and as fast as I could see members of the 


‘house and find out their position with 


reference to the legislation, I had them 
see various influential trustees in the com- 
munities from which these representatives 
came. ‘They, in turn, gave of their time 
to meet with these representatives when 
they returned home over the weekend to 
discuss with them the merits of our posi- 
tion on the bill. If it had not been for 
a strong state trustees association closely 
knit with the Ohio Library Association, 
all working under one leadership, I do not 
know what would have been the outcome 
of this legislation. As it was, with this 
cooperation of trustees throughout the 
state and their influence with local feder- 
ated clubs and other groups, we were able, 
in the closing days of the session, to ob- 
tain the passage of a bill giving first 
preference to libraries from its revenue. 

This is one example of how a strong, 
militant state association of trustees can 
assist in the library movement. The li- 
brary structure in Ohio was saved, with 
very few doors closed before the much 
needed funds were obtained. We found, 
however, that our work had just begun. 
With the strong competition for revenue, 
amendments have been proposed at every 


session, and it has only been through care- 
ful watching and the activity of trustees 
throughout the state that we have been 
able to hold our position. 

The Ohio Trustees Association as a 
group and through contact with its indi- 
vidual members has also been of great as- 
sistance to libraries in obtaining state aid 
and other money grants. We have worked 
for two years on certification of librarians 
and at this time it looks as though certifi- 
cation will be realized in the near future 
in Ohio. The trustees association is 
preaching the advantages of certification in 
local communities, and by so doing is 
building strong sentiment on behalf of 
legislation which will result in improved 
quality of library service and of personnel 
administering the service. 

I want to urge each and every trustee 
to help build strong state associations. 
Now when federal legislation for libraries 
is pending, and when many states are 
facing library reorganization, nothing is 
of more help than that trustees be solidly 
united, to present to their lawmakers the 
type of legislation which will be most 
beneficial for their libraries. Twenty 
years ago the trustees of a public library 
had little to worry about. Today, in ad- 
dition to their state activities, they must 
make the citizens of their community li- 
brary conscious. ‘They must meet every 
argument presented by other municipal 
groups seeking additional revenues, be- 
cause it is their responsibility in these 
days, when books and reading are so im- 
portant, to protect every dollar that right- 
fully belongs to the library. 

The trustee also has public relations 
locally. Moreover, it is a trustee’s privilege 
to accept every opportunity to present his 
library and its problems at every civic 
meeting to which he can be invited; to 
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spread the gospel of library service at 
meetings of luncheon groups, the chamber 
of commerce and other civic organizations. 
We have a powerful argument, for ours is 
the one educational institution whose work 
starts in the primary grades and never 
ceases. 

’ I know that it is hard for many of you 
to accept the proposition that if you wish 
to protect your library structure you must 
become politically conscious. Unfortu- 
nately, revenue derived from taxation is in 
the hands of the politician. This cannot 
be helped because it is the system of demo- 
cratic government. It then is the duty 
of at least certain members of your boards 
of trustees to see to it that they can meet 
and cope with the politician in the pro- 
tection of the library funds. 

With large libraries in Philadelphia 
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closing reading rooms because their funds 
have been curtailed; with large libraries 
in Boston and New York closing branches 
because of curtailment of funds, it seems 
to me very apparent that these funds are 
being used by other branches of govern- 
ment. Government has made it neces- 
sary for the libraries to give additional 


. service; then it is the duty of government 


to assist in alleviating the burden by sup- 
plying sufficient revenue to enable us to 
meet it. 

If the trustees of the public library will 
present a militant front and insist upon 
their fair share of revenue, and if the 
trustees will preach the doctrine of library 
service and make every citizen in his or her 
local community conscious of the library, 
then, and only then, will the library struc- 
ture in America be safe. 


Denver Trustee Makes Library 
His Chief Beneficiary 


HEN the estate of the late Frederick 

R. Ross was closed a few weeks ago 
it developed that the Denver Public Li- 
brary was named the chief beneficiary in 
his will. A library trust has been created 
with an estimated value of more than 
$125,000, with an additional sum of 
$50,000 later and the possibility of still 
another $50,000. 

Under the terms of the will, this bequest 
will be held in trust for the library until 
such time as the library commission decides 
that a new branch library building is 
needed. ‘The money will then be available 
for the construction of the branch and if 
it is sufficient, two or more branches may 


be built in accordance with the judgment 
of the library commission. In the mean- 
time the income from the trust fund will 
be available for the purchase of books. 
Thus a most fitting memorial to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick R. Ross will be provided 
by branch library buildings and by a spe- 
cial book fund. 

Mr. Ross was appointed to the Denver 
Library Commission by Mayor Speer in 
1906, in order to bring his business experi- 
ence to assist with difficulties encountered 
in the construction of the new library 
building. From 1911 until his death in 
1938, he was president of the library com- 
mission and while he was also a member 
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of the Denver Water Board, the Mountain 
Parks Committee, and many other civic 
activities, he always said that his chief 
This 
was because he realized the educational 
influence of the library in the community 
and because he saw that the library system 
even with its main building, many branches 
and extension agencies did not begin to 
meet the demands of the city for reading 
facilities. He was always interested in 
the widespread demand for library services 
and said that many new branches should 
be built before the saturation point for li- 
brary facilities would be reached. ‘The 
opportunity for future development ap- 
pealed to him. He was impressed with 
the fact that the use of the library was 
entirely voluntary and that it constantly 
increased without any publicity or boosting 
by the library. 

Mrs. Ross was a student and a great 
reader and following her death, Mr. Ross 
presented their books to the library and 
a special bookplate was prepared and 
placed in them. 

For many years the library commission 
had hoped that the book collector, Willard 
S. Morse, would leave to the Denver 
Public Library his collection of Eugene 
Field material, the best in existence. This 
was not done but early in 1938 Mrs. 
Morse made a very favorable price to the 
library for this collection. Mr. Ross im- 
mediately purchased the books and pre- 
sented them to the library and they are 
now one of our unique special collections. 

Mr. Ross was an ideal member of a 
library board. He was interested, always 
present at meetings, gave concentrated at- 
tention to library problems, and brought 
all his influence to bear in the support of 
the library. His keen business judgment, 
his knowledge of men and conditions in 


interest was in the public library. 


the city and in the city government, to- 
gether with the confidence felt by all in his 
opinions, were invaluable to the library in 
the community. 
MA .cotm G. Wyer, Librarian 
Public Library 


Denver 


Trustee Action at Midwinter 


THE TRUSTEES SECTION, at its meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, December 28, 
approved the idea of citations to trustees 
for noteworthy service in behalf of li- 
braries. It was felt that such recognition 
should take into account service on the 
national and state, as well as local, level. 
A committee is working on detailed plans 
which may call for Executive Board and 
Council action so that citations will be on 
behalf of the whole Association. 

The suggestion of a national library 
trustee bulletin, which was presented by 
William E. Marcus in his talk on “Trus- 
tees and the Literature of Library Serv- 
ice,” also received the approval of the 
group. Mr. Marcus proposed that an 
attempt be made to secure a foundation 
grant to finance a bulletin to be sent to 
every library trustee free of charge during 
a two-year experimental period. ‘Toward 
the end of this period, efforts could be 
made to put the bulletin on a subscription 
basis. A detailed project for consideration 
by the Executive Board of the Association 
is the next step. 

A memorial to Michael F. Gallagher, 
chairman of the section in 1933, and for 
many years prominent in national and 
state library activities, who died in No- 
vember, 1939, was adopted and the secre- 
tary instructed to enter it in the section 
records and to send copies to Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s family. 











Clinic of State Extension Agencies 


HE PROGRAM of the League of Li- 

brary Commissions held at the Drake 
Hotel, Thursday, December 27, 1939, 
was planned as a clinic of state extension 
agencies. 

Bearing on the force of state agencies, 
Ralph Dunbar, chief of the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, explained the study being conducted 
by that division which includes a survey 
of state library agencies. He brought out 
the fact that this study should be a means 
of determining the force or lack of force 
of individual agencies. 

All library services at the state level are 
included. ‘The plan is to set up a skeleton 
of each organization—showing its board, 
chief executive officer, term of his office, 
and relationship to other state agencies— 
and to investigate the internal organization 
to estimate its strength. ‘The administra- 
tion of funds, the work an agency is doing 
to improve personnel, the collection and 
dissemination of professional information, 
and the resources of the agencies for li- 
brary service will be shown. 

Carl Vitz, librarian of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, the second speaker, began 
his talk on state library associations with 
the statement that the bright hopes enter- 
tained by these organizations forty or fifty 
years ago had not been realized, due, in 
part, to members’ lack of 
thought. 

Remedies suggested by Mr. Vitz are, 
first, the golden rule of library associations : 
“So as you shall help strengthen library 
extension agencies, so shall you help your- 
self ;” essential to strength of the associ- 


interest and 
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ation is its size—it should be state wide, 
representing all groups, schools, trustees, 
and lay members, as well as public libra- 
ries. Most associations lack statesmanship, 
The committee work is more important 
than the program. Lack of continuity has 
been an obstacle; there should be no 
break in the work of the committees. 
There should also be a constant training 
of new material. Attractions for various 
groups are essential. The council of older 
members should be retained. 

State library associations should not be 
an appendage of state extension agencies. 
Each should be strong in itself. State as- 
sociations build strength through trustee 
associations which have separate activities 
although there should be committee co- 
operation. The citizens head 
should be a strong person. This group 
should be an action and not a planning 
group. 


council 


As individuals, each member of state 
associations should as a citizen be informed, 
know his extension agency, express himself 
to legislators. He should work through 
his organization. 

Leadership needed all the way 
through, from the officer to the private. 
Each librarian has the chance for leader- 
ship on some level of his professional 
life. 

In the discussion following it was gen- 
erally accepted that an attempt to find 
the best form of organization for a state 
extension agency is doomed to failure. 
Each state must study the problem in the 
light of its local situation. 

RutH O’MALttey, Secretary 
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Lindeman Leads Unusual Discussion 


HE MIDWINTER planning conference 
T os the A.L.A. County and Regional 
Libraries Section, which was held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 29 and 
30, opened with a general session at which 
the discussion was led by Eduard C. Lin- 
deman, chairman, Hunterdon County Li- 
brary Commission, N.J., who began with 
the following introductory remarks: 

“This is an unusual conference. Its 
purpose is to plan the curriculum for a 
training institute for county librarians. 
As everyone knows, this is not the usual 
process by which curricula are brought into 
being. Ordinarily, curricula are set before 
the students in prearranged patterns, and 
the student’s role is not to reason why but 
rather ‘to take it or leave it.’ But in this 
instance, a democratic procedure has al- 
ready begun: interested librarians have al- 
ready submitted some thirty or more spe- 
cific suggestions in response to the general 
query: ‘What should a county librarian 
know?’ We shall deal with these sugges- 
tions in this conference. 

“What is happening in this instance is, I 
believe, related to the general uneasiness 
which pervades the world of professional 
education. In all professional schools 
there seems to be a sense of misgiving about 
what is now being taught. Doctors, law- 
yers, social workers, and teachers are con- 
cerned about the same problem which agi- 
tates you. This is a healthy sign. Educa- 
tional unrest is the surest indication of a 
nation’s health. It means that laziness 
and complacency have given way to in- 
quiry and progressiveness. 

“This widespread misgiving regarding 
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professional education comes at a strategic 
moment in our history. The so-called 
common folk of the world have already 
developed an attitude of suspicion toward 
professionals. ‘They fear that we are not 
in reality concerned about their situation 
and their needs. They want to know the 
extent and the genuineness of our accept- 
ance of social responsibility. After all, our 
professional salaries must be paid out of the 
labor of the people. Underneath the ques- 
tions which we are confronting in this 
conference, namely, what should a county 
librarian know, or what should be taught 
in an institute for county librarians, are 
the more basic questions, to wit: What do 
the people need? And, how may we equip 
ourselves to meet the needs of the people? 
All professions will ultimately be tested 
in terms of these two queries. 

“IT am especially happy to participate 
in this conference because I feel so strongly 
that if we continue to think of ourselves 
as a democratic people, we must strive 
everywhere to accomplish our ends by 
democratic methods. I go gladly, these 
days, to the spot where Americans are 
consciously struggling to realize the demo- 
cratic ideal in terms of democratic action. 
The actual preparation of the curriculum 
for the Cincinnati institute to be held in 
May will, of course, devolve upon a 
smaller group. We can achieve two goals 
at this conference: we can clarify our no- 
tions by analyzing the suggestions which 
have already been submitted, and we can 
pass on to the smaller group a general in- 
dication of the direction in which we desire 
to move. 
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“As a preliminary to this discussion, I 
have made an effort to classify the mis- 
cellaneous proposals which you have sub- 
mitted. ‘They seem to me to fall natu- 
rally into three divisions or groups, and 
my initial classification assumes the fol- 
lowing form: 

“1, Suggestions which are definitely 
technical in character and point toward 
operations which a trained librarian should 
be able to perform. (These I have called 
the ‘horizontal’ subjects.) 

“2. Orientational suggestions which 
point toward a general cultural back- 
ground which the librarian should possess 
in order to be able to test the validity of 
her technical operations. (These I have 
called ‘vertical’ subjects.) 

“3. Overlapping functions which libra- 
rians are being called upon to perform, in- 
volving skills and disciplines, but not in 
the past considered to be the appropriate 
sphere of librarians. And, it may be as- 
sumed that some of these newer services 
will not always need to be considered as 
ongoing functions of a library. (These 
I have called the ‘diagonal’ subjects. ) 

“Before proceeding to a discussion of 
this classification, may I suggest that its 
outlines may become clearer if viewed in 
graphic form, as in the diagrams at the 
bottom of the page. 

“Tf we now substitute the symbols X, Y, 
and Z for these three types of subjects 
which seem to be called for by your various 
proposals, it may be easier to keep the 





distinctions in mind. For purposes of re- 
view, then, 

—the X courses represent technical li- 
brary functions 

—the Y courses represent orientational 
or background material 

—the Z courses represent new functions 
such as adult education and discussion 
groups. 

“Our first task, presumably, will be to 
decide where the various proposals sub- 
mitted fit in the above classification. When 
this is done, we can then devote some 
time to the discussion of such questions as: 
Where are the greatest gaps in our train- 
ing and experience? Which of the sug- 
gestions submitted may we take for granted 
as representing equipment we already pos- 
sess? Which types of subject matter seem 
most appropriate for a short-term insti- 
tute? For which subjects are adequate 
teachers or leaders available?” 

Following this introduction, the group 
proceeded to discuss the various proposals 
submitted and to classify these according 
to the above scheme. Among the numer- 
ous contributions made in this discussion, 
the following are, perhaps, most pertinent: 

There should be a thorough understand- 
ing of the essentials of a good county li- 
brary law. 

The most important thing of all is to 
know how to plan a budget and then know 
how to get it. 

Should the county librarian be an edu- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Public Relations Films for Libraries 


RODUCING Library Films’ was the sub- 
Piece of a joint meeting arranged by the 
A.L.A. Public Relations and Visual Meth- 
ods committees at the midwinter confer- 
ence in Chicago, December 28, with John 
Devine, assistant director of the American 
Film Center, New York City, as speaker. 
Ruth Hammond and Mary U. Rothrock, 
chairmen, respectively, of the two commit- 
tees, presided at the meeting. 

Mr. Devine showed films produced by 
the Oak Park, IIl., Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Queens College libraries and one from 
Sarah Lawrence College and discussed 
general principles of film production. 
Later, through the courtesy of the Bell 
and Howell Company, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee showed films produced by 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) and New York 
Public libraries and by Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit. 

Speaking on public relations films for 
libraries Mr. Devine said in part: 

“Libraries and films will meet at many 
points, but at this time we are concerned 
only with the film as a public relations aid 
for libraries—a means of reaching the peo- 
ple in the community who do not know 
what the services of the library are. 

“The idea of using films for library 
public relations is not new. Back in 1914 
and 1915 the San Diego library made sev- 
eral reels about its services and showed the 
film to the citizens and to visitors. From 
time to time since then other libraries have 
made films and they have been shown in 
the vicinity of the places where they have 
been made. But library films have never 
achieved the importance that they might 


gI 


as a public relations tool. Of course this 
cannot be explained solely in terms of 
films. Libraries, like many other public 
agencies, have only recently become aware 
of the need for carrying their story to the 
potential public. In the past it was often 
thought that a good public service ad- 
vertised itself and that everyone who 
could benefit from it would more or less 
automatically take advantage of it. 

“Now, however, it has become clear that 
a positive job of selling public services is 
needed and we must look to ways that 
will accomplish this job. In the case of 
the library it is certainly true that there is 
a socially valuable article to be sold and 
merely waiting to be presented in the most 
attractive form. 

“Whatever library films are made in the 
future should have as their main objective 
making the library alive. This quality of 
aliveness seems to be what is missing in 
so many of the films that have been made 
about libraries to date. They describe the 
equipment and the operations of the li- 
brary, but they do not get down into the 
lives of the people the library should 
serve. This mistake has resulted largely, 
I believe, from an assumption that the 
population at large is interested in the 
same things that librarians are interested 
in. That assumption is probably not true. 
Librarians, like any intelligent group of 
technicians, are interested in their tech- 
niques. But the public is at the other end 
of the scale and is only interested in what 
libraries can do for them in terms of their 
own lives. The details of systems for 
punching cards bore them and they can 
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hardly be blamed. They want to know 
first and last what reading can contribute 
to home and working life. 


SHow Books At WorK 


“This is really the very simple key to 
effective public relations films for libraries 
—tell the story from the point of view of 
the potential user of the library and not 
from the point of view of the librarian be- 
hind a desk. Get away from the library 
as soon as you can in the film and stay 
away as long as possible. Show books at 
work in places where they really stand out 
among the surroundings. 

“There are obvious exceptions to this 
principle of getting out of the library with 
a film as soon as possible. But they are 
so obvious that they hardly need special 
attention. For instance, a film that sets 
out to show how inadequate the building 
and the equipment of a library are would 
naturally have to dwell on such subjects 
for a greater length of time. But try 
approaching films from the public’s di- 
rection each time and the possibilities for 
fresh points of view will become plainer 
and more exciting with each trial. 

“This approach to films through the 
public’s eyes does not limit the scope of 
library films at all. The public is a very 
complex and extensive body and has many 
different needs. ‘The obvious film which 
will apply to the greatest number of peo- 
ple will be the one which tells them what 
a library can do for them. This will be 
for the people who just do not know about 
libraries. They have passed them for 
years and heard about them but they have 
never had it pointed out to them what 
the connection is between the library and 
themselves. 

“The making of such a general film 


seems easy. But what about films for 


special groups? In such a case they must 
be thought of as a special public and their 
point of view must be studied. If a li- 
brary feels, for instance, that its books on 
child health and development are not being 
taken advantage of sufficiently, it may 
want to do something about the situation. 
Talk to some of the mothers who should 
be using the books. See what they are 
interested in. See why they are not taking 
advantage of the library’s facilities. Es- 
tablish solutions that will apply to the 
group as a whole and then build a film 
to achieve that purpose. 

“The same idea can be applied to the 
fund-raising film that has already been 
mentioned. Even though most of the pic- 
ture would deal with the actual library 
premises, they should be seen through the 
eyes of the public, which is inconvenienced, 
and not through the eyes of librarians. 
The practicalness of this point of view 
seems most obvious. Throughout their 
problems, the librarians have generally 
known what the trouble is and they have 
been unable to solve it alone. The thing 
to do seems to make the group who can 
bring about a change see the problem in 
personal terms. 

“When it actually comes to making 
these films, libraries will not have to go 
to Hollywood. There has grown up in 
the United States a group of highly com- 
petent educational and documentary film 
producers. Libraries should work out 
their film problems with such skilled tech- 
nicians so that they may have the best 
possible expression of what they are trying 
to say on the screen. 

The Public Relations Division of the 
American Library Association will be glad 
to put individual libraries or groups of 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Eighth Educational Conference 


NEW PROJECT for the examination of 
A teachers on a nation-wide scale was 
outlined by A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia High Schools, in his 
address before the Eighth Educational 
Conference, which met recently in New 
York City. 

The conference was held under the joint 
auspices of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Committee on Measurement and Guid- 
ance of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

The project for the examination of 
teachers is to be conducted by the national 
Commission of Teachers’ Examinations. 
A three-year experimental program has 
been set up and will be financed by a 
$75,000 grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. It would appear that the examina- 
tions are to be comprehensive, objective 
tests of information and skills that should 
presumably be required background for 
American teachers. ‘These examinations 
will be given each year in a number of 
local centers and sent to a central scoring 
bureau. The candidate for a teaching jot 
may then send a transcript of the results 
to prospective employers. 

This project suggests that a similar 
undertaking might prove equally fruitful 
in the library field, and the results of this 
experiment in teacher selection may well 
be watched from this point of view. 

Luther H. Gulick, director of the New 
York State Regents’ Inquiry; Edwin A. 
Lee, professor of education at Teachers 
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College; and Florence L. Goodenough, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, were among other distin- 
guished educators whose addresses were of 
particular interest to librarians. 

Dr. Gulick, whose topic was ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the Future of the Public Service,” 
emphasized the need for broadly trained, 
competent specialists who would devote 
their professional lives to continuing 
He showed the 
inadequacy of Jackson’s dictum that when 
a government job became so complicated 
that it could not be efficiently performed 
by the average citizen, the job should be 
abolished in order to preserve democratic 
government. In view of the possible in- 
corporation of more and more librarians 
in the civil service, this speech was inter- 
esting and indicated the trends of progres- 
sive thinking in this area. 

Professor Lee, speaking on “Major 
Problems in Occupational Adjustment,” 
gave a very realistic presentation of crucial 
problems in vocational training, guidance, 
and placement, which libraries offering oc- 
cupational guidance services will find help- 
ful. 

In her address, “Can We Influence 
Mental Growth: A Critique of Recent 
Experiments?” Dr. Goodenough made a 
thoroughgoing and devastating attack 
upon the research in child psychology rep- 
resented by the work of the University of 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Their work was criticized from all angles 
—hbiased sampling in collection of data, 
statistical fallacies in treating data, un- 
warranted generalizations in interpreting 


careers in public service. 
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Since the Iowa studies have re- 
ceived wide publicity in popular magazines 
for parents and have influenced thinking 
and practice among parents and educators, 
librarians should be informed without de- 
lay that the findings of the Iowa group 
are open to very serious question from a 
scientific standpoint. This whole research 
controversy should be studied by all con- 


results. 


cerned with research in the library field for 
its methodological implications. 

A report of the proceedings of the con- 
ference is published in the January issue 
of the Educational Record. 

Auice I. Bryan 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


New York City 


County and Regional Library 
Institute 


COUNTY and regional library insti- 
A tute will be held May 24 to 26, 
1940, in connection with and just prior to 
the A.L.A. conference at Cincinnati, un- 
der the sponsorship of the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., the 
League of Library Commissions, and the 
A.L.A. Library Extension Board. 

The institute will be held at the Hotel 
Alms (Walnut Hills, Cincinnati), a resi- 
dence hotel outside the business district on 
one of the nearer hilltops. 
vide the informal setting needed for dis- 
cussions. 

The director of the institute will be 
Tommie Dora Barker, dean of the Emory 
University Library School, formerly 
A.L.A. regional field agent for the south. 
Miss Barker is basing plans for three 
profitable days on the specific recommenda- 
tions developed at the planning conference 
of the County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion held at the midwinter conference of 
the A.L.A.*. Further announcement as to 


This will pro- 


leaders and subject matter will be made as 


soon as possible. 
1 See 
page 8o. 


‘Lindeman Heads Unusual Discussion,” 





The institute is planned for professional 
librarians now engaged in county and re- 
gional library service or state library ex- 
tension, or planning to initiate such service 
in the near future. As the total attendance 
must be limited to 150, preference will be 
given to such librarians up to May 1, and 
attendance from an individual library lim- 
ited to two persons. If the enrolment is 
not filled by May 1, restrictions as to 
number from one library will be lifted, 
and registration will be open to profes- 
sional librarians other than county, re- 
gional, and state extension workers. 

Advance registration is required and 
early application is desirable. Registra- 
tion will be handled by the Public Library 
Division of the American Library Associ- 
ation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Address requests for application 
blanks to that office. The registration fee 
of $5 must accompany the formal applica- 
tion. Admission credentials and receipt 
will be sent the accepted registrant or 
the fee returned. A room reservation 
should then be made directly with the 
hotel. 
































Regions in Perspective 


By HELEN G. STEWART 


The former director of the Fraser Valley (B.C.) regional demonstration 
offers four suggestions for a wider view of regional services. 


HREE OR four months’ recent experi- 
oe ome in South Carolina have con- 
firmed a favorite theory, to the effect that 
rural areas, especially in the south, with 
their spaced-out elements and the slow- 
motion progress of their activities, serve 
admirably as microscopes with special four- 
dimensional lenses through which one may 
get a clearer idea of the library situation 
as a whole and of the factors and relations 
which shape the results from given causes. 
It is perspective in this sense, and in this 
sense alone, which is indicated in my title, 
for what I may have to say lays no claim 
to astronomical regions where telescopes 
must be used for interstellar patterns. 

The countryside, up to a decade or two 
ago regarded as the backbone of the nation 
and the seat of all the virtues, has figured 
so persistently in recent years (especially 
in the south) as an economic problem, and 
in survey reports has so consistently ap- 
peared at the bottom of scales of library 
resources and use, that we are apt to think 
only of its shortages and of the financial 
aid—often from other people’s pockets— 
needed to mend them; yet I doubt if any of 
the segregated or metropolitan areas can 
show a more deeply rooted conviction of 
the values of books and libraries as sources 
both of community strength and individual 
opportunity. In few other sections is there 
as enthusiastic and spontaneous a reaction 
to suggestions for development, as great a 
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willingness to cooperate, as uncynical a 
belief in the benefits of the printed word. 
I could make a grand publicity story of 
South Carolina’s response to the many 
services offered it through the Work Proj- 
ects Administration and to the call for 
help through citizens library groups. But 
you don’t need it. North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and the isles of the sea 
have told the main parts of it so often that 
we may leave our report as read. 

In most cases, this response stems di- 
rectly from traditional values. Unaided 
and alone, communities with poor and 
scattered populations express the faith that 
is in them in perennial sproutings of volun- 
teer library efforts and in a deep veneration 
for whatever books they can get together 
to fill their homemade shelves—especially 
if these show an imprint of at least fifty 
years ago. But almost overnight, with 
leadership and the resources offered 
through new developments, their expres- 
sion turns to the spectacular membership 
and circulation figures which it is the 
pride and joy of every commission to quote. 

There is no need for a microscope to 
see this. It is too obvious. It is when 
the first delighted glow of pleasure fades 
a little and questions obtrude themselves 
that the need for analytical techniques be- 
gins to appear. Why is it so easy to start 
new libraries and so difficult to maintain 
them on a high level? Why Louisiana’s 








triumphant initial circulation scores with 
short staff and stock in comparison with 
those of California after years of the finest 
effort? Why the catastrophic drop in 
New York’s curve of library use after 
school days are over? ‘These and hundreds 
of other questions cry for an answer, and 


while many factors can be cited contribu--* 


tory to these results, and while neither 
South Carolina nor any other rural lens 
can make possible the solution of the prob- 
lems out of which they spring, they do, 
I think, suggest some clues for further 
investigation which might be of value at 
this time. 


LARGELY VAGUE AND INTANGIBLE 


First, I should like to examine those 
traditional values themselves. Strong and 
so deep rooted as to have an almost instinc- 
tive drive, they are largely vague and in- 
tangible. Clouds of glory trailing from 
the past surround books and their reposi- 
tories with a halo in which suggestions of 
power and prestige, of pleasure and possi- 
bility, have a part. The ordinary non- 
reading citizen faced for the first time 
with the chance of sharing directly in these 
benefits seizes it in much the same spirit as 
he does the chance to go to Paris or Rome, 
Niagara or the Golden Gate. He wants 
to cash in on the values of which he has 
heard so much, directly and at once. 

That simple and laudatory desire is very 
apt to lead to the first step in disillusion- 
ment which eventually results in indiffer- 
ence. In South Carolina or Louisiana or 
the Fraser Valley when the first book vans 
went around we were surprised and de- 
lighted by requests for Paradise Lost or 
the Koran, for something on government 
processes or Beethoven’s symphonies. Quite 
often, as we 


saw later, the requester 


knew what he was about. But as our 
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microscope shows clearly, what our non- 
reader very often wants is not Paradise 
Lost at all, but a share in that something 
which has made it a classic; not the theory 
or process of government, but a concrete 
reason, in a nutshell, why he pays higher 
and higher taxes and what can be done 
about it. And if this is the case, he returns 
his Paradise Lost or his economic tomes 
with a “stung this time” feeling which may 
or may not cumulate. 


EXAMINING INSTITUTIONAL 
“SHORTAGES” 


Of course we all know that his own 
lack of reading abilities and habits may 
be at the bottom of this disillusionment, 
and many of the efforts put forth by adult 
educationists have for their primary aim 
the bridging of this gap. But what is of 
even more interest to us as librarians, in 
scrutinizing the indications on our micro- 
scopic slide, is the appearance of institu- 
tional shortages, the correction of which 
lies more nearly within our ken. I should 
like to mention one or two of those which 
have occurred in regional organization 
most frequently and which seem to do 
most to accelerate the slowing down of 
enthusiasm and the speeding up of disillu- 
sionment in relation to libraries. 

The development of aids to book selec- 
tion in the last quarter of a century has 
been little short of spectacular, and the 
work goes steadily on. But with all their 
splendid qualities, they constitute one of 
our first difficulties in rural areas—and 
probably also in many towns if cause and 
effect could be clearly seen. 


The main reason for this, as I see it, is 
that quite general tendency to use these 
aids as standards instead of what they are, 
Actually, they constitute a pro- 
(Continued on page 147) 


norms. 
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The Peoples Library 


A Summary of Some Preliminary Reactions 
J J 


ow that the first six titles in the 
Peoples Library published by the 
Macmillan Company have been available 
for some months, it seems worth while to 
find out what librarians and library read- 
ers think of these books, especially since 
they are the outcome of studies carried 
on over a period of years by the Committee 
on Readable Books of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. ‘To this end 
John Chancellor, A.L.A. adult education 
specialist, recently asked readers advisers 
and other librarians giving informal ad- 
visory service to send in their comments 
and those of readers of the books. ‘The 
present summary is based upon 28 replies. 
About 60 per cent of those reporting 
feel that, so far, the series as a whole has 
achieved its purpose, although some of- 
fered criticisms of certain titles and of the 
format. The remaining 40 per cent did 
not express opinions on the series as a 
whole, preferring, perhaps, to wait until 
they have made greater use of the books. 
The former group found that the books 
“have filled a definite need,” that they are 
“excellent introductions, both practical 
and inspirational,” and that they “really 
seem to interest the everyday reader.” 
Although librarians undoubtedly realize 
that much care has been taken in design- 
ing these books, many feel that they are 
not sufficiently attractive to reach the read- 
ers for whom they have been expressly 
planned. Such criticisms as ‘“The contents 
and expert presentation are lost to some 
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readers since the binding is drab” and 
“The lettering on the binding is too small 
and does not last” were frequent. 

The size of the books, the size and ar- 
rangement of the page, and the type were 
commended. There were suggestions that 
running-titles would make the books easier 
to use and that in some cases bibliographies, 
more and better illustrations, and indexes 
would increase the value of the whole 
series. 

There is some feeling that certain of the 
book titles and chapter headings might be 
simpler. In the words of one librarian, 
“What is needed is not so much a clever 
title as a simple one that conveys an accu- 
rate idea of the book’s content.” Some 
librarians highly commended the presenta- 
tion ; others reported the style “‘too chatty” 
and that “writing-down to the reader’s 
level is definitely visible.” 

It should be kept in mind that this series 
has been planned and written with two 
types of readers in mind: inexperienced 
readers with eighth- or ninth-grade reading 
ability and experienced readers who are 
uninformed in the particular subjects of 
which the books treat. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find out just who has been 
reading the books in public libraries. Un- 
fortunately, only four librarians furnished 
such information. Three stated that stu- 
dents and teachers were making the most 
extensive use of the books, but that house- 
wives, the unemployed, professional, and 
clerical workers were frequent readers. 
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Two mentioned that few readers from the 
“laboring classes” had borrowed the books. 
In several instances certain titles have been 
successfully used with foreign-born readers 
with a limited knowledge of English. In 
some cases borrowers have read straight 
through the whole series and are waiting 
for the titles now in preparation. Only 
one librarian reported that a check on cir- 
culation statistics showed that borrowers 
were well above the reading level for 
which the series was designed and that it 
seemed doubtful, in most cases, that they 
were beginners in the special subjects. 

Mr. Chancellor’s request that the six 
books be listed in the order of their suc- 
cess with readers was interpreted in two 
ways. Eighteen librarians listed the books 
according to circulation figures; four, by 
successful use from the librarian’s view- 
point. Let Me Think by Overstreet has 
had the highest circulation in eight of the 
eighteen libraries reporting circulation, but 
only one of the four readers advisers who 
commented considers it to be the most 
successful with readers. Which Way 
America? by Bryson, stands second on the 
list from the standpoint of circulation, hav- 
ing first place in five libraries; The A ttrac- 
tive Home, Powel, and They Worked for 
a Better World, Seager, each holds first 
place in two libraries; and Here Comes 
Labor, Wright, in one library. 

Three titles received the votes of the 
four readers advisers commenting on ef- 
fective use of the series with patrons. 
Which Way America? was the choice of 
two advisers; Here Comes Labor and Let 
Me Think received a vote each. 

A few representative comments by li- 
brarians and library readers have been 
selected for each of the six books: 

Which Way America? by Bryson, was 
praised as a “clear and impartial presenta- 


tion of a highly controversial question.” 

Although Overstreet’s Let Me Think was 
criticized for oversimplification by both li- 
brarians and readers, “it was just what I 
needed” to an adult who wanted a book that 
would help him to understand himself. An- 
other reader felt that “too many examples 
in the text are distracting.” 

The illustrations in The Attractive Home, 
by Powel, were rather generally disliked. 
The comment of one librarian summarizes 
pretty well the attitude of the group as a 
whole: “The book contains good, common 
sense suggestions, but of the kind presented 
more attractively in almost any woman’s 
magazine and also in newspapers. I doubt 
if this is a subject for this series.” However, 
it has been used successfully in homemaking 
classes in one city. 

Some librarians found Seager’s, They 
Worked For a Better World useful with 
students and with foreign-born readers, say- 
ing that it shows “less writing-down to the 
reader than other titles.” Others reported 
that the “material does not appeal to the 
reader for whom it has been written.” 

Who Are These Americans? by Paul B. 
Sears (one of the latest titles to be made 
available) has been found useful in 
Y.M.C.A. classes and with “new” Ameri- 
cans. Two criticisms were that it “contains 
too many colloquialisms” and that it “tries 
to cover too much ground.” 

Readers considered Wright’s, Here Comes 
Labor an “excellent summary of the labor 
situation,” and librarians found that it “can 
be used with many different types of read- 


” 


ers. 


No valid conclusions can be drawn from 
the meager data now available. It will be 
interesting, however, to see how these 
preliminary reactions compare with the 
findings of a study made at some later date 
after librarians have had a better oppor- 
tunity to test the use of the books with 
readers and to keep careful records of 
reader reactions. 


Harriet M. BAUMGARTNER 
Assistant to Reader’s Consultant 
Queens Borough Public Library 

















International Interlibrary Loan 


EARLY three years ago the secretary 
N of the International Federation of 
Library Associations referred to the Amer- 
ican Library Association (and to the other 
member associations of the federation) 
certain rules for international interlibrary 
loans which had been unanimously adopted 
by the International Library Committee. 
Member associations were asked (1) to 
distribute to the libraries of their countries 
interested in international loans copies of 
the rules and of a form of agreement, (2) 
to collect the agreements and transmit 
them to the federation, and (3) to print 
and supply to libraries of their countries 
information provided for in the rules. 

It has been decided that the federation’s 
desires could be met in this country by 
designating a central clearing house in the 
United States for requests for interlibrary 
loans from outside the country, the idea 
being that if such a clearing house is not 
designated, individual libraries abroad may 
approach directly some library or libraries 
in which the material they wish is not to 
be found. It is not expected that Canadian 
libraries will make use of the central clear- 
ing house when borrowing materials which 
they know to be in a particular library in 
the United States. 

The presence in the Library of Congress 
of the national Union Catalog, the organi- 
zation of its own extensive interlibrary 
loan service, and its pioneer work in lend- 
ing its material (including at times books 
of considerable value) through libraries 
abroad, make it appropriate that the Li- 
brary of Congress act as a clearing house 
for interlibrary loan requests from foreign 
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libraries. 


Dr. Archibald MacLeish, the 
librarian, has approved this arrangement. 
For the information of libraries interested 
in and concerned with international inter- 
library loan, there are published herewith 
the rules laid down by the federation and 
the agreement mentioned above. Libraries 
are asked to signify their readiness to ad- 
here to these rules in a letter to the 
librarian of Congress and to send a copy 
of that letter to the A.L.A. Committee on 
International Relations. ‘The Library of 
Congress will transmit these replies, as 
well as a yearly statement of international 
interlibrary loan statistics, to the federa- 
tion. 

The foregoing procedure has the ap- 
proval of the librarian of Congress, the 
secretary of the federation and the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the American 
Library Association. Although the pres- 
ent European situation will no doubt 
limit the volume of loans for the time 
being, that fact seems no reason for not 
taking action now, especially in view of 
possible increased relationships between the 
libraries of the Americas. 

J. Pertam Danton, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on 


International Relations 


RULES FOR INTERNATIONAL LOANS! 


1. Object of International Loan 

The objective of the international loan 
system is to secure from foreign libraries, by 
the most expeditious, most economical, and 


1 Translated from the French by Edwin E. Wil- 
liams, assistant to the Secretary, A.L.A. Headquarters. 
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surest means, books which are needed for 
research and which are not owned by the 
libraries of the country. 


2. Members 


Libraries which signify an acceptance of 
the present rules, and are ready to grant 
complete reciprocity, are considered members 
of the international loan system. The gen- 
eral secretary of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations will receive 
acceptances through the national center (see 
Section 9), or if there is none, through the 
library association or associations of the 
country. Libraries not authorized to grant 
complete reciprocity may, nevertheless, 
join the international loan system if the 
national center agrees to secure the books 
requested from other libraries of the coun- 
try. 


3. Expenses 


The borrowing library is responsible for 
payment of postage, insurance, and packing 
involved in sending and returning the books. 
It is responsible for all losses and damages 
sustained. 


4. Mailing of Requests and Books 

Letters, books, and packages shall be sent 
by post. International loan shipments should 
bear a special label on the package. Each 
shipment should be accompanied by a memo- 
randum giving the number of loan reports 
or items sent. Reports and memoranda 
should be written in French, or in the lan- 
guage of the country, with a French trans- 
lation. Receipt forms can be used as request 
forms if the library of the other country 
permits this simplification. 


5. Period of Loan 


Loans, as a general rule, shall be made for 
a period of one month, not counting the 
time spent in transit. The lending library, 
however, can extend or shorten this pe- 
riod. 


6. Control 


It is the duty of each library, before send- 
ing a request abroad, to make certain that 
the book desired is not to be found within 
the country. 
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7. Restrictions 


As a general rule the following are not 
sent: 

1. Books and periodicals often required 
within the country. 

2. Works so valuable that they should not 
leave the library. 

3. Publications on sale in book stores 
which are not worth more than the equiva- 
lent of three Swiss francs ($1). 

Books which are to be found in the coun- 
try, but which are temporarily on loan, 
should not be requested through interna- 
tional loan. 

Manuscripts, in so far as possible, are to 
be loaned under the same conditions as 
books, but the decision in each case is left 
to the library which owns the manuscript. 


8. Requests 


Shipments of books shall be made directly 
from library to library: requests either in 
the same manner or through the intermedi- 
ary of the international loan centers. Lend- 
ing libraries may require that requests come 
to them through the international loan cen- 
ter if one exists. 


9. Organization of Centers 


It is recommended that an international 
loan center be established in each country; 
that it be affliated with a large library and, 
if possible, include an information bureau 
and general catalog. 

The center should agree: 

a. To transmit requests coming from 
abroad to the libraries of the country which, 
because of the nature of their collections and 
their rules, will be in a position to fulfil the 
request 

b. To pass on requests of libraries in its 
own country; to make sure that the books 
requested are not to be found in libraries of 
the country, and, if they are not, to trans- 
mit the request to foreign institutions 

c. To keep statistics of international loans 
made by the libraries of the country and to 
report the totals annually to the general 
secretary 

d. To report to the general secretary the 

(Continued on page 112) 


























THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


On the Printing Anniversary 


BE SURE not to miss the January 6 
issue of Publishers’ Weekly if you are 
working on plans for observing the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of printing 
this year. It contains excellent ideas for 
the observance and much valuable infor- 
mation for articles and broadcasts. 

You may have a mimeographed copy of 
the addresses by Hendrik van Loon, Percy 
Boynton, and Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
on “Is Reading a Virtue or a Vice?” 
given over a National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network, December 27, by sending a 
request to the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Through the courtesy of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, a recording of the 
broadcast in which John T. Frederick and 
Archibald MacLeish discussed “The 
Greatest Invention in History,” may be 
borrowed from the Public Relations Divi- 
sion for cost of transportation or bought 
for $4.50. We advise purchase as records 
are easily damaged and we cannot guar- 
antee perfect condition of records which 
have been borrowed. Please note whether 
you wish a record for a broadcasting com- 
pany’s play back machine or a victrola. 

Both broadcasts were arranged by the 
A.L.A. in collaboration with the broad- 
casting companies and the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts Committee in charge 
of observance of the anniversary. 

Milestones of Civilization, a portfolio 


IOI 


of reproductions “marking the great mo- 
ments of printing history” is another aid 
available. Price, $1.50. 
mittances with orders. Address American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Please send re- 


Newark Housing Exhibit 


“NEWARK REHOUSES” was the subject 
of a January exhibit at the Newark Pub- 
lic Library arranged by members of the 
1941 class at the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College in Newark. 

To compile information for the display, 
members of the class visited several hous- 
ing projects in the metropolitan area, con- 
centrating on the Nesbitt Street site in 
Newark as typical of the housing problem 
in large cities. The fact that construction 
had not yet begun on the Nesbitt Street 
project gave the students an opportunity 
to plan a model community independent 
of the plan of the Housing Authority. 

An introductory part of the housing 
display consisted chiefly of graphs, charts, 
and photographs dramatizing housing 
problems and pointing out the need for 
improved housing conditions in industrial 
areas. A second section features the stu- 
dents’ proposals for reconstruction of the 
property. These included suggested loca- 
tion of buildings to attain a maximum of 
light and ventilation, type and size of 
apartments best suited to meet current 
needs, and model floor plans. 

A final group of watercolor sketches 
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forecast the future appearance of the 
Nesbitt Street project, showing interior 
views with furniture and decoration, and 
cheerful scenes emphasizing the effect of 
adequate housing on citizenship and child 
welfare, contrasting vividly with the “be- 
fore” sketches of the neighborhood. 


To Interest Labor 


Four BRANCHES of the New York 
Public Library shared in a coordinated 
exhibit in January designed to interest la- 
bor union members in the services of the 
library, according to Gretchen J. Garrison, 
in charge of public relations. 

Here Is Labor, a book list prepared by 
Dorothea Waples in the readers adviser’s 
office and used in connection with the 
displays, may be obtained by librarians, 
while the supply lasts, if they will send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Jen- 
nie M. Flexner, Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-Second Street, New 
York City. 

Miss Flexner, branch readers advisers, 
and the library’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee sponsored the displays which are 
the first coordinated exhibits attempted to 
interest special groups in the library and 
its advisory services. 


Planning a Public Relations 
Program 


How to Plan a Public Relations Pro- 
gram, by Mary Swain Routzahn, is a new 
bulletin of the Social Work Publicity 
Council covering such problems as: What 
to tell, What channels to use, Where to 
spend money, When to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. The contents: “What 
Goes into a Public Relations Program ;” 
“Setting up the Program;” “A Sample 
Program Outline.” For copy, address 
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the Social Work Publicity Council, 130 
East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. Price $.50. 


“Reader’s Digest” Makes 
Generous Gift 


TWENTY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Read- 
er’s Digest are a gift from editors of that 
magazine to the American Library in 
Paris, according to word received from 
Ellsworth R. Young, executive assistant, 
A.L.A. Books for Europe Project. Mr, 
Young wrote editors of the Digest telling 
them of the emergency war service the 
American Library in Paris is giving, un- 
der Dorothy Reeder’s direction, and ask- 
ing about the cost of twenty Digest sub- 
scriptions for readers at the front, and in 
hospitals, who can read English. The 
reply came that the subscriptions would 
be a gift. Other popular American maga- 
zines will probably be sent to Miss Reeder 
also with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation grant made in 1939 to pro- 
vide American books for European read- 
ers. Foundation officials have of course 
authorized this change in use of a portion 
of the funds. 


School Library Publicity 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS throughout the 
country are realizing the value of locally 
prepared handbooks as an introduction to 
the school library and as an aid in teach- 
ing boys and girls to help themselves in 
locating and using library materials. 

One such handbook, Two Freshmen 
Explore in the Library, prepared by the 
librarian and printed by the school press, 
has been received from the Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala. This pamphlet has 


now been used there successfully for 
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several years. The Brockton ( Mass.) 
High School has issued a mimeographed 
Library Handbook 1939 which has been 
given to each member of the freshman 
class as his personal introduction to the 
library in the school. The handbook is 
illustrated with cartoon drawings. May I 
Show You Around? is the title of a mimeo- 
graphed study manual for library assistants 
in the Lincolnton (N.C.) High School 
Library. This manual is especially well 
organized. ‘The style is friendly and the 
cartoon drawings are clever. A table of 
contents and an index add to its useful- 
ness. 

The 1938 annual report of the Brock- 
ton School Department, Your Schools, 
carries a center spread of pertinent facts 
about the library program in the high 
school and includes a photographic re- 
production of the library room. Pictorial 
reports of school library progress have been 
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Courtesy Pollard Studio 
TopeKa’s New MuLVANE LiBRARY FOR GIRLS AND Boys, JULIA Kerr McCarty, 
City LisprarRiAN (SEE BELOW) 


used in summary reports of a number of 
cities and states, but have rarely been given 
such prominence. The A.L.A. is inter- 
ested in receiving copies of similar reports 
for its files. 

Mary Peacock Dovuc.Las 

A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


Topeka’s New Library for Girls 
and Boys 


THE Mulvane Library for Girls and 
Boys, Topeka, Kan. (see above), has, 
since its recent dedication, been eagerly 
used by children, parents, and teachers, 
Mrs. Julia Kerr McCarty, city librarian, 
reports, increasing demands requiring ex- 
tra staff on duty in the afternoons. Mar- 
jorie Kelly is librarian. 

Building and grounds are a gift to the 
city from Mrs. Harrison $. Morgan and 
Mrs. Speed F. Hughes, in memory of 








| 
| 
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their brother, David Winfield Mulvane. 
Remodeling and equipment were paid for 
by popular subscription, chiefly by the 
children themselves, under sponsorship of 
the junior chamber of commerce. An ad- 
visory council for the library, similar in 
function to a friends group, is forming 
with ten local organizations represented 
in addition to the schools. 


“Yesterday’s Children” 


A NEW RADIO series entitled “Yester- 
day’s Children” brings to life the favorite 
book or story of a famous living man or 
woman, each Friday between 7:30 and 
8:00 P.M., eastern standard time, over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s blue 
network. Dorothy Gordon is in charge 
of the program and, whenever possible, 
interviews the man or woman whose favor- 
ite story she presents. Among those whose 
childhood favorites Miss Gordon is broad- 
casting are President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mayor La Guardia, Walter Damrosch, 
Charlie Chaplin, and Jascha Heifetz. 
Write to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, RCA Building, Radio City, New 
York City, for further information. 


World Broadcasts on Libraries 


A SERIES OF BROADCASTS on the services 
of the public library will be presented over 
Worldwide Shortwave Station WRUL in 
Boston, Wednesday afternoons at 4:00 
P.M., with the cooperation of the Boston 
Public Library. These talks may be heard 
by a world audience on the frequencies 
11.79 Mc (25.4 meters) or 15.13 Mc 
(19.8 meters). Program magazines for 
the month, listing this series and many 
other educational ones, may be secured by 
writing to Station WRUL, the University 
Club, Boston, Mass. 


New Health Groups 


THe NATIONAL CONFERENCE for Co- 
operation in School Health Education has 
recently been organized by representatives 
of 45 organizations and agencies, of which 
the American Library Association was 
one, to stimulate the development of ade- 
quate school health education. Gretchen 
Westervelt, chairman of the A.L.A. School 
Libraries Section, represented the A.L.A, 
when the organization was formed. The 
conference will charge no dues but will 
require a small registration fee at meetings 
to defray expenses. One of the most im- 
portant subjects discussed at a New York 
meeting of the conference was the need for 
unifying the efforts of national, state, and 
local groups interested in and responsible 
for community education and health. 


Chicagoans to Discuss Survey 


THE Woman’s City Cus, the Men’s 
City Club, and the Adult Education 
Council in Chicago are calling a public 
conference February 14 at the LaSalle 
Hotel to discuss recommendations of the 
University of Chicago survey of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. Plans are also un- 
der way for the creation at that time of a 
Friends of the Library Committee. 
Representatives of some 160 organizations 
have been invited to take part in the dis- 
cussion. 


Hospital Librarianship 


Tue Division or Liprary INsTRUC- 
TION of the University of Minnesota an- 
nounces that its course for the training of 
hospital librarians will be given for the 
fourth year during the spring quarter be- 
ginning April 1, 1940. 
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The field for this specialized type of 
librarianship is steadily, even if slowly, 
opening up as evidenced by inquiries re- 
ceived from hospital administrators. Be- 
ginning salaries average from $85 to $100 
per month. 

The individual subjects of the course 
remain the same as in other years: 


Hospital libraries: 
credits 
Book selection for patients—3 credits 
Work with mental patients—z2 credits 
Medical reference—3 credits 


Six weeks’ internship—4 credits 


Administration — 3 


At present this is the only course in 
hospital librarianship leading to a degree 
in an accredited library school. All stu- 
dents who take this course for credit re- 
ceive a special certificate authorized by 
the regents of the university. 

Inquiries for further information should 
be made as soon as possible and should be 
addressed to Frank K. Walter, librarian, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


On Training 

Discussion Group News for December, 
1939, carries a summary of a talk by Mrs. 
Leon Carnovsky before the San Francisco 
Bay District Discussion Group of the 
California Library Association on “Pro- 
fessional Training for Librarians.” Mrs. 
Carnovsky charges that “the superior mind 
atrophies in the first year of library work 
and completely loses its initial enthusiasm.” 
Ours must have been an inferior mind 
because it reacted in just the opposite di- 
rection but we recommend Mrs. Carnov- 
sky’s comments to you if you are interested 
in the subject of training. 

Jeannette M. Hitchcock, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, is editor of Discussion 
Group News. 
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Another Library Heroine 

Louise Hoitmes (Andrews), former 
Des Moines branch librarian, has again 
presented a librarian as the charming and 
vivacious heroine of a newspaper serial. 
Syndicated by the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, “Jealous Dr. Conrad,” on 
December 6, 1939, began the story of 
Constance Pendleton, a trained hospital 
librarian. 

An earlier story by Louise Holmes about 
an attractive library heroine appeared in 
the Newark Evening News, as we noted 
last April. 


Victoria Celebrates 75th Anni- 
versary 

‘THE PUBLIC LIBRARY at Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary on December 16. Since 1864, 
when the Mechanics’ Institute opened its 
library, Victoria has had continuous library 
service. 

A short ceremony was held in the morn- 
ing, at which Mr. W. T. Straith, M.P.P., 
chairman of the board, Mayor McGavin, 
and Kaye Lamb spoke briefly. The Rev- 
erend Canon Connell gave an address, 
tracing the history of the library move- 
ment. Among many guests welcomed by 
Margaret Clay, librarian, were the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Public Library Com- 
mission, Charles Smith, librarian of the 
University of Washington, and Helen G. 
Stewart, former librarian. 

During the day, members of the staff 
conducted parties through the library, and 
the heads of departments explained and 
demonstrated their work. 


Home Reference Library 
Contest 
For THE BEST list of reference books 
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and periodicals for the American home 
the Wilson Library Bulletin offers through 
its Current Reference Books department 
choice of any one of the author books and 
publication of the list. Any librarian or 
group of librarians may submit one or 
more lists subject to the following rules: 


The list price costs of the library must 
not exceed $100, and a plan indicating what 
is to be bought with the first $25, the next 
$25, and the last $50 must be included. 

Lists are to be typed on 8 by 11 inch 
paper, full bibliographic information is to be 
provided, and a top sheet for the contestant’s 
name and address is to be included. 

All lists must reach Louis Shores, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn., by 
midnight March 10, 1940. 

This contest is open to any reader of 
A.L.A. Bulletin and Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, except the editors, judges, and immediate 
families of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The judges are May Lamberton Becker, 
New York City; Norma Olin Ireland, Alta- 
dena, Calif.; Genevieve MacDonald, Min- 
neapolis; Marian Manley, Newark. 


Newspaper Publicity Check Lists 
for Libraries 


IrvinGc DILLiarD, editorial writer for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and trustee 
of the Collinsville (Ill.) Memorial Pub- 
lic Library and Illinois State Historical 
Library, sends us a list of suggestions for 
Newspaper Publicity for Libraries in 
Small Cities and Towns, single free copies 
of which may be obtained from the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

100 Items Which Are Library News is 
another free check list which librarians 
who have not already done so may ob- 
tain from the Public Relations Division. 
A scrapbook of newspaper stories about 
libraries on which the second list is based 





may be borrowed from the division for the 
cost of transportation. 


1455 Kiwanis Clubs Engaged in 
Educational Work 


FourTEEN hundred and fifty-five Ki- 
wanis Clubs are aiding libraries and other 
educational agencies, according to a report 
just received which celebrates the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Kiwanis International. 
Among library activities for which Ki- 
wanians are responsible are campaigns re- 
sulting in more adequate support for public 
libraries, work on bond issues for central 
or branch library buildings, and the estab- 
lishment of new services in towns and 
counties benefiting many thousands of 
readers. 

Hospital library service and reading for 
settlements and rural schools are other 
recent activities reported, some of the com- 
munities benefited including Bloomington, 
Canton, and Chicago, IIl.; Trinidad, 
Colo.; Batesville, Ark.; Morganton, 
N.C.; and Ellensburg, Wash. 


From Spain 


RUMORS REACHED the A.L.A. last sum- 
mer that one Spanish librarian known to 
American colleagues, Jorge Rubio of Bar- 
celona, had been assassinated and that an- 
other, Antonio Rodriguez Mojino of 
Madrid, was in prison charged with a 
serious crime. A letter at that time ad- 
dressed to the Spanish Embassy in Wash- 
ington has just brought a reply from His 
Excellency, Juan F. de Cardenas, Spanish 
Ambassador, that investigation shows both 
librarians “have only been relieved of 
their duties until their activities during 
the red period become known, without 
having been the object of preventive deten- 
tion.” 
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Toronto Establishes Camp 
Library 


CHARLES R. SANDERSON, librarian, To- 
ronto Public Library, reports a recently 
established camp library for 8000 men in 
training near that city. The men have 
welcomed the library, according to Mr. 
Sanderson, and biography, travel, history, 
and books on current affairs, science, eco- 
nomics, and technology are in demand. 
Mr. Sanderson comments: 


‘ 


There is some demand for “westerns” as 
relaxation stuff, but mystery, detective, and 
sensational fiction is called for only to a 
limited degree. During the first week the 
library was open, special requests were re- 
ceived for trigonometry, electrical engineer- 
ing, navigation, seamanship, motor me- 
chanics, machine shop practice, aquaria, 
contract bridge, shorthand, Montaigne’s 
essays, as well as books in French and 
German. Among the poets requested were 
Hardy, Parker, and Service. Incidentally, 
we bought copies of every book available 
for immediate purchase on flying and avia- 
tion generally. Every book in the collection 
is a new book; every book is a picked book; 
and every reading taste is represented. 


Antioch Library Guide 


A NEW EDITION of Guide for Students 
in the Use of Books and Libraries is now 
available from the Antioch College Li- 
brary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The word 
“Freshmen” has been dropped from the 
title, material has been brought up to date, 
and many problems have been changed, 
Paul Bixler, librarian, writes. The price 
of the new edition is $1. 


Historical Motion Pictures 


WarNER BROTHERS is producing a series 
of short films dealing with American his- 
tory such as The Bill of Rights, Monroe 
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Doctrine, Old Hickory, The Great Vir- 
ginian (Robert E. Lee) and the Pony Ex- 
press. 

Librarians wishing to know more about 
those films with the idea of having them 
shown in their communities may write 
Norman Moray, Warner Brothers, 321 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City. 

A set of 28 pictures selected from this 
series, useful in libraries for display or as 
vertical file material, may be secured from 
Mr. Moray. ‘These folios cost 19 cents 
each. 


Article On Film Library 


“Fitms FoR History,” an excellent 
brief article on the film library of the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York 
City, by Iris Barry, curator, was pub- 
lished in the October issue of Special Li- 


braries. 


War Documentation Service 
Bulletins 


Tentative List of Subject-Subdivisions 
for Currert European War Material, 
13 p. Mimeographed. War Documenta- 
tion Service, 123 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 25 cents. 

Notes on War Documentation and Re- 
search Activities, 6p. Mimeographed 
(above address) 10 cents. 


A.A.A.E. Field Representative 


As A PART of its program to emphasize 
the need for practice in democratic action 
in all phases of education and community 
life, the American Association for Adult 
Education has recently added to its staff 
Herbert C. Hunsaker (formerly dean of 
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the College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Newark) as a special field repre- 
sentative to assist in the development of 
community and regional councils for the 
discussion and planning of local adult edu- 
cation programs. Mr. Hunsaker is availa- 
ble to communities requesting his services. 
Address the American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 


Books In Print 


Six TITLES that appear in the list in- 
cluded in the December, 1939, 4.L.4. 
Bulletin are in print, as follows: 


ApPpLETON-CENTURY 


Herrick Audubon the Naturalist 
(one volume edition, 
with new material) 


Jackson and Outwitting Our Nerves 


Salisbury (cloth binding) 
Bojer The New Temple (In 
Dollar Library) 
Hollingworth Psychology of the Ado- 
lescent (Educational 
edition ) 
McGraw-HIti 
Woodward Primer of Money, and In- 
and Rose flation (Two books 
combined and brought 
up to date) 


LAWRENCE Heyt, Chairman 
Committee on Out-of-print 
Books Project 


Recent Lists 


One Hundred Fifty Books of the Last 
Three Years is a list just issued by the 
Toronto Public Library, copies of which 
may be obtained from that library on 
payment of 5 cents postage, according to 
Charles R. Sanderson, chief librarian. 
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Fifty Outstanding Books for Boy Scouts 
(new edition) which also lists 25 good 
books for “Cubs” may be obtained from 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Price, single copy, 5 
cents; 10 copies, 45 cents; 50 copies, 
$1.75; $3 a hundred; $25 a thousand. 

A Thousand of the Best Novels. New- 
ark, N.J. Price, 15 cents; for quantity 
prices write the library. 

Safeguarding Democracy, a list of 50 
books is in two parts: “Understanding 
Democracy” and “Educating for Democ- 
racy.” Address inquiries to Readers’ Ad- 
visory Service, Queens Borough Public 


Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


Wildlife Restoration 


NATIONAL Wildlife Restoration Week 
will be observed March 17 to 23. Librar- 
ians are asked to use the occasion to focus 
attention on the need for a concerted effort 
to rebuild and conserve America’s natural 
resources. For suggestions and material, 
write the National Wildlife Federation, 
410 Normandy Building, Washington. 


Adult Education Meeting 


THE FIFTEENTH annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held in New York City, May 
20 to 23, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Astor. ‘The Democratic Way: an Edu- 
cational Process’ will be the theme of the 
meeting. 


Child Health Day 


May I WILL again be observed as Child 
Health Day. Health leaflets and the 


poster, ““The Health of the Child is the 
(Continued on page 145) 
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Cincinnati Conference, May 26 to June 1, 1940 


Nominations for A. L. A. Officers, 
1940-41 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE pre- 


sents the following nominations for the 
offices to be filled in 1940: 


First Vice PresipENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) 


Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit 
Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York 
City 
‘TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
(Two Vacancies) 


Aubry Lee Graham, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston 

John S. Richards, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
(Six Vacancies) 


J. Periam Danton, Sullivan Memorial 
Library, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Robert B. Downs, New York University 
Libraries, New York City 

Mary E. Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh 

Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

Herman H. Henkle, Simmons College 
-School of Library Science, Boston 

Julia Ideson, Public Library, Houston 


Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College Library, 
Mills College, Calif. 


L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York Library, New 
York City 


Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


brary, Baltimore 


Martha M. Parks, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 


C. W. Sumner, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


Mase R. GILLIs 

RupoLPH H. GJELSNEsS 

Louis M. Nourse 

Lois F. SHoRTEsS 

Harrison W. Craver, Chairman 


[Essae Martha Culver, now first vice 
president and president-elect will take office 
at the Cincinnati conference of the Asso- 
ciation in May.—Ep. } 


Protest Dismissal of Anna V. 
Jennings 


Tue A.L.A. Boarp on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure at its meeting on December 
29, 1939, passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That after careful considera- 
tion of the evidence submitted, the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure unani- 
mously protests the action which resulted in 
President Cushing’s notification to Miss 
Anna V. Jennings, librarian of the Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney, on June 
26, 1939, which reads as follows: 

“In connection with a regrouping of de- 
partments and reorganization effected by the 
state board at its meeting held on Monday, 
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ELIZABETH "TURNER 
(See “Introducing Section Chairmen” below) 


June 26, 1939, a decision was reached where- 
by your services will not be required after 
September 1, 1939.” 

In the opinion of the board, the dismissal 
of one whose long years of satisfactory and 
unselfish service and distinguished profes- 
sional leadership in the state of Nebraska, 
cannot be excused on the grounds of finan- 
cial exigencies. The absence of a pension 
system or other retirement plan contributes 
to the injustice of the action taken. Fur- 
thermore, the procedure followed is contrary 
to sound principles of tenure as advocated by 
the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and 


Tenure. 


Introducing Section Chairmen 


THE ADJOINING page introduces most 
of the chairmen heading A.L.A. sections 
this year. We are sorry we could not 
secure pictures of Margaret I. King, chair- 
man of the Agricultural Libraries Section ; 
Helen Harris, chairman of the Profes- 
sional Training Section; Lesley Newton, 
chairman of the Section for Library Work 


with Children; and Mrs. George Tom- 
linson, chairman of the Trustees Section, 
in time for publication. 

We publish with pleasure the above 
picture of Elizabeth Turner, chairman 
of the County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion, sketched by Kurt Wiese “to show 
what she looks like when she passes his 
house.” 


Aid American Library in Paris 


EFFORTS ARE under way to assist the 
American Library in Paris to carry on the 
emergency service which Dorothy Reeder, 
the librarian, has launched in connection 
with the reading needs of soldiers at the 
front or in hospitals. 

Edward A. Sumner, a trustee of the 
library, with the approval of his fellow 
trustees, is in the United States preparing 
to solicit gifts for this work of the library. 
Assisting him are Joseph B. Rounds and, 
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in an unofficial advisory capacity, J. P. 
Danton of Temple University Library. 
Headquarters are at the New York Pub- 
lic Library. The A.L.A. is not officially 
involved, but several leading librarians 
and trustees in addition to Dr. Danton 
are working with Mr. Sumner. 

A brief report on the work now being 
done by the American Library was given 
in the December issue of the Bulletin in 
connection with the Countess de Cham- 
brun’s visit to the United States. Since 
that report, Miss Reeder writes of increas- 
ing emergency demands and of continuing 
heavy requests for the regular services. 


Milam on Public Affairs Board 


Cart H. Mitam, Secretary of the 
A.L.A., was recently appointed to the na- 
tional board of the American Council on 
Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Among other members are John Haynes 
Holmes, Paul U. Kellogg, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Max Lerner, and Floyd W. 
Reeves. The council is designed to pro- 
mote the spread of authoritative facts and 
significant opinions on present social and 
economic problems, chiefly through publi- 
cations and by radio. 


Display Materials 


Display Materials, a three-page mimeo- 
graphed circular listing inexpensive aids 
to effective exhibits, has just been revised 
by Matilde Kelly, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, a member of the Public Relations 
Committee. It is distributed free on re- 
quest by the A.L.A. Public Relations Di- 
vision, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 
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To School Librarians 


MEMBERSHIP dues for the A.L.A. 
School Libraries Section for the calendar 
year 1940 are now payable. If you have 
not already sent in your dues, please mail 
them to Margaret F. Glassey, Emerson 
Junior High School, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


to section membership. 


A.L.A. membership is prerequisite 
One dollar for 
two years is most acceptable. Please send 
by check or money order; stamps are not 


readily negotiable. 


Correction 


DELLA J. Sis_er, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, is chairman 
of the Publications Committee of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section, and not David 
J. Haykin, as stated in the 4.L.4. Hand- 
book, 1939. 


International Interlibrary Loan 
(Continued from page 100) 


facilities for photography, photostat and 
microphotography and projection available 
in libraries of the country 


Declaration of Adhesion to the International 

Loan System 

The management of the undersigned li- 
brary, having examined the regulations for 
international loan adopted by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations, 
agrees to accept it, wishes to participate and 
is ready to grant complete reciprocity.” 


Place 





ees 
Signature __ 


2See Section 2 of these regulations. 























A Glance at Salaries in College and 


University Libraries 


By FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Member, Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


IBRARIANS are often asked by the 
i, presidents of their institutions the 
proper percentage of the total college or 
university appropriation which should go 
to library expenditures. College and uni- 
versity library tables may be taken as a 
guide in answering this difficult question, 
but they do not give the whole answer, for 
although capital expense is not included, 
there is sufficient variation in college ac- 
counting practices to make generalization 
dangerous. Statistics for a single year 
cannot be taken to prove everything; they 
are simply bald facts. But by comparing 
them carefully with records of other years, 
significant trends can be discovered. There 
is less chance of error in investigating the 
proportion of total library expense which 
goes for salary purposes, but even here the 
column marked “other” library expenses 
should be open to careful scrutiny. 

In the current tabulations, over a third 
of the college and university libraries 
allot from 45 to 55 per cent of their library 
budgets to salaries, exclusive of student 
service, while nearly half of these libraries 
spend 50 per cent or over of their library 
budgets for staff salaries. In spite of 
constant pressure by the teaching faculty 
to spend money for books rather than serv- 
ice, a college which spends less than 40 
per cent of its library budget for salaries 


might well examine the quality of the 
service rendered to the college community. 

Intelligent use of these statistics involves 
comparison not only of the allocation of 
funds for various aspects of library work 
but also of the services rendered. They 
should, therefore, not be used without some 
knowledge of the local factors affecting 
them. An awkwardly arranged building, 
even though it is small, will necessitate 
more staff members than a compact struc- 
ture. Curriculum development in an 
institution is reflected in the library or- 
ganization, and a college with a highly in- 
dividualized program of instruction will 
require more professional staff members to 
cope with the bibliographical problems 
arising from tutorial or honors work than 
a college with a more traditional cur- 
riculum. Special collections require the 
expert attention of highly specialized li- 
brarians. An instance in Johnson’s Vital- 
izing a College Library, where the average 
cost of circulating a book to a student is 
given for five colleges, may be cited as an 
example of the disregard of this funda- 
mental principle. Dividing total library 
costs by the number of books circulated, it 
appears to cest college A over four times 
as much to circulate a book as it does col- 
lege E. Yet college A has a book stock 
nearly seven times as large as college E, 
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including famous special collections draw- 
ing scholars from elsewhere and _ necessi- 
tating special librarians. Many of its 
books are too rare or valuable to be cir- 
culated. College A has a four-year cur- 
riculum, some graduate students, many 
honors students, and a faculty member 
doing. distinguished research. Naturally, 
a simple division of library expenditures 
by the number of books circulated shows 
that the average cost of circulating a book 
is higher in college A than it is in college 
E, for E is a junior college with a two- 
year curriculum and a small collection of 
active books. 

Similar pitfalls will beset the path of 
anyone who attempts to figure or compare 
book costs or salary costs per student en- 
rolled; a weighing of services and of the 
educational objectives of the different in- 
stitutions is highly advisable in making 
any such comparison. 

The ratio of clerical workers to profes- 
sional staff members in the libraries of 
institutions of higher learning is probably 
lower than in public libraries of compar- 
able size. No doubt this is true because 
of the ready availability of presumably in- 
telligent student helpers. Students paid 
under National Youth Administration al- 
lotments are not included in the tabula- 
tions, but many institutions are drawing 
heavily upon N.Y.A. assistants. 


Low ScALEs oF STUDENT Pay 


The low scale of 20 cents per hour for 
student pay in some institutions makes one 
ponder on recent minimum wage legisla- 
tion! It would seem that student help 
costs considerably less per hour than cleri- 
cal workers. ‘This may be offset by the 
inevitable rapid turnover of student em- 
ployes and the resulting need to train and 
supervise new helpers each year. Shelv- 


ing, pasting bookplates and pockets, open- 
ing mail and tending reserve desks are 
tasks frequently left to student assistants. 
Colleges without clerical workers or stu- 
dent helpers must be using professional 
staff members to perform tasks which 
might better be left to lower paid em- 
ployes. The job analysis study being 
undertaken under the joint auspices of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries and the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure should be helpful in revealing 
tasks which can be advantageously per- 
formed by student assistants. 

Any study of staff salaries should be 
accompanied by a study of local living 
conditions and costs, hours of work, and 
vacation allowances. Many college and 
university libraries, especially those with- 
out summer schools, are apparently very 
liberal in their vacation allowances. But 
Christmas and spring holidays not com- 
mon to public libraries are usually needed 
to revive the spirits of staff members after 
particularly trying periods due to term 
papers or course examinations. An insti- 
tution with an unusually large vacation 
allowance may be the very one with the 
lowest salary scale. As to actual hours of 
work per week, some teachers colleges, 
especially during summer sessions, require 
hours in excess of the maximum specified 
by law for women wage earners. To be 
sure, professional service is usually ex- 
cluded in such legislation, but the quality 
of professional service rendered at the 
close of a fifty or fifty-five hour week can 
well be questioned. 

Desiderata in regard to educational 
library statistics which occur to me 
are: 


1. More detailed information as to the 
nature of library endowments. 
(Continued on page 123) 
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Interpreting Reference Service 


By MARGIE M. HELM 
Member, A.L.A. College Library Advisory Board 


YEAR or so ago the College Library 

Advisory Board received the follow- 
ing letter from a prominent university 
librarian: 


For some time I have felt that something 
definite should be done by the A.L.A. sta- 
tistics division to emphasize reference work 
in statistical reports. This is particularly 
true for college libraries where reference 
work is a much better indication of scholarly 
use of the library than circulation of books, 
especially reserve books. College library ad- 
ministrators need the support of A.L.A. in 
securing budgetary recognition of the import- 
ance of bibliographic work in indexing and 
reference research in library service. Can 
the College Library Advisory Board work 
out some forms, which will cover our needs, 
to submit to the A.L.A. statistical division 
for consideration in the regular statistical 
reports? 


The problem has never been stated as 
succinctly and clearly as this. In an at- 
tempt to answer it—at least to make a 
start in the right direction—the College 
Library Advisory Board recommended the 
inclusion of certain reference questions in 
the new statistical form for college and 
university libraries. The Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education 
incorporated these questions in its new 
uniform statistical blank, and many of you 
have pondered the questions in filling out 
your blanks this fall. The results, of 
course, do not appear in the tabulations 
as reported in this issue of the Bulletin, 


II5 


but it seems worth while to call attention 
to their significance and purpose at this 
time. Plenty has been said to lull libra- 
rians into a mood of indifference or to 
dampen the enthusiasm of those who would 
like to experiment in developing some- 
thing that could be adapted to the needs of 
all college and university libraries. Mr. 
Edward A. Henry of Cincinnati has said 
that it cannot be done and that “judging” 
is the proper term instead of “measuring.” 


INTERPRET RATHER THAN MEASURE 


That there can be no exact measurement 
of quality of service must be admitted, I 
believe, by all intelligent people. But 
what we have wanted to find has been 
objective data by which we could interpret 
the reference department to laymen and 
to college administrators. The circulation 
department has had its statistics of use. 
It seems that the reference department 
should devise some quantitative criteria by 
which its work could be interpreted or 
measured roughly. Perhaps “interpret” 
is the term we should use instead of 
“measure.” 

The aim has been to identify the par- 
ticular features of reference work and 
state the questions about these in simple 
form so that data for their answers would 
not be difficult or expensive to use. An- 


1 Henry, Edward A. ag Reference Service.” 
Library Journal 64:358-59, May 1, 1939. 
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swers to these questions, it is believed, 
will offer information that will be valuable 
in three ways. The figures will show the 
library staff something of what it has done 
during the past year. They will present 
bases of comparison between similar insti- 
tutions. Furthermore they will be useful 
statistics to present to the president, dean 
or other administrative officers to show 
something of the types of work done by 
the reference department. 

The following section is quoted from 
the new library statistical report for in- 
stitutions of higher education: 


REFERENCE 


A general question is any question which 
requires the use of library material in an- 
swering or which involves interpretation of 
the use of library tools resulting in the use 
of library material. Exclude all questions 
pertaining to the location of specific books 
or library tools. 

A search question is any question of an 
investigatory or research nature requiring 
a search of 15 minutes or more. 

Include under bibliographies compiled ma- 
terial of sufficient value to be typed and pre- 
served. 

18. Number of general questions answered 





19. Number of search questions answered 





20. Number of bibliographies compiled 





The explanatory statement about the 
type of bibliographies considered worth 
recording seems sufficient. It is believed 
that no one would count bibliographies 
copied from the card catalog or from an- 
other bibliography but only those actually 
compiled. 

A similar analysis has been used by the 
Subcommittee on Budgets, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service of the Board on 
Salaries; Staff, and Tenure. The form 
which they have sent out this fall to a 
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group of institutions of higher learning 
also breaks down the work of the refer- 
ence department into parts. 


V. Reference 
93. Giving information or “ready refer- 
ence” service _._ — 

94. Answering reference questions of nor- 
mal difficulty _ el 

95. Answering reference questions re- 
quiring extended searching 





96. Giving readers’ advisory service— 


A er. 
97. Giving readers’ advisory service— 
re areca ae 
98. Compiling lists, bibliographies and 
indexes ___ 


99. Maintaining information files _ 





The form of the new library statistical 
report is by no means final. 
be revised. 


It can always 
It may be found that there 
are more significant features and better 
methods of measurement. Not all of the 
component parts of reference work have 
been listed for the collection of data. 
Every reference librarian will think of the 
extension work which he does for citizens 
of the community or the state, of the time 
spent in reference book selection, of the 
work with government documents and 
vertical file. These types of work have not 
been included. Later it may seem feasible 
to include more or other items for report. 
At any rate this new form has made a 
beginning and we shall be interested to 
see what results will show up. 

It is hoped that by the reference section 
in the new form we shall be able to learn 
more about our own reference service and 
be able to interpret it to others. If we 
can obtain objective data about this type of 
service it ought to be a better indication of 
the scholarly use of the library than circu- 
lation statistics. 




















College and University Libraries 
Hold Their Own 


By OLAN V. COOK 


Circulation Department, University of North Carolina 


EFORE attempting to analyze the statistics 
B of libraries of institutions of higher 
education for the last fiscal year, a review 
of the field for the past ten years was made 
to see what trend these analyses are taking. 
The early reports dealt largely with salaries 
and were in terms of averages, totals, and 
percentages. In 1933-34 the additional terms 
“mean” and “median” were introduced, and 
median with high, low, and percentages in 
increase or decrease are used today. The 
median seems to be the most important 
figure. In 1936-37 the report contained 
definition of the terms and justification for 
their use with emphasis on the time-honored 
question of the validity of any generalization 
based on such meager information. In 1937- 
38, a five-year survey was made of the 
college budget, salaries, and book stock, 
using data from reports of institutions with 
a five-year continuous record. 


For the fiscal years ending in 1939, the 
A.L.A. statistical forms were sent to 57 
colleges and universities. Forty-five of this 
number sent in reports, 2 were too late to 
be entered, and 10 failed to return the 
blanks. Only 59 of the 75 small colleges 
circularized responded. Of that number 20 
stated that salaries and finances were con- 
fidential. Teachers colleges and normal 
schools replied 41 times out of a possible 
53, but in 7 of the reports salaries and 
finances were held confidential or not given 
at all. 

Fifteen college and university libraries 
have reported consistently each year for the 
ten-year period. Only 2 of the small col- 
leges have a continuous run of ten years and 
17 of them have reported only one time. 
Only 7 of the 58 teachers colleges and 
normal schools have an unbroken record 
for ten years. 


College and University Libraries 


A detailed study of 10 colleges and uni- 
versities with consistent reports for 1933-34, 
1937-38, and 1938-39 was made to deter- 
mine the percentage of increase or decrease 
in certain selected factors. In addition to 
the variation of the median, the table in- 
cludes a comparison of the total figures for 
each factor. When reports for 1933-34 are 
ranged alongside those for- 1938-39, there 
is noted a healthy increase in each factor 
for the latter year in both median and total. 
(See Table I on next page.) 

Foster Mohrhardt’s analysis of circula- 
tion for a five-year period ending with 1937- 


38! showed a 16 per cent decrease in the 
median of home use and a 68 per cent in- 
crease in the median of reserve book loans. 
The reports for the 29 colleges and 
universities uniformly represented in 1937- 
38 and 1938-39 show an increase of 16 
per cent in the median of home use and an 
increase of 8.5 per cent in the use of re- 
serve books. The 1938-39 median for home 
use is still lower than that of 1933-34 by 
a little more than 1 per cent. 

In the supplementary material on salaries 
—gathered each year but not included in the 


1A.L.A. Bulletin 33:105, February, 1939. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (TABLE 1) 
Percentage of increase and decrease in the medians and totals of selected factors in 
the development of the libraries in institutions of higher learning. (Minus quantities 


indicate a decrease from the earlier year to the later year; all quantities without 
the minus sign indicate an increase.) 








. . : : Total Total 
Enrolment Professional Circulation Library Book : ee 
Undergrad- Graduate f2Culty “Library for Stal  Expendi- Library Institutional 
uate — Staff | Home Use _ Salaries tures = a 
ure ture 
Relation of 
the year 
1933-34 (Median 29.36%* 33.95% 44.15% 27.05% 18.87% 57.62% 15.78% 22.32% 27.48% 
to 
1938-39 | Total 35.09% 8.63% 45.77% 18.67% 13.26% 34.87% 23.03% 20.59% 11.48% 
Relation of } 
the year |Median 3.82% 49.84%  —5.51% -—1.49% 16.47% 11.18%  —14.48% —10.15% —10.10% 
1937-38 
to Total 3.77% 22.93% 2.16% 0.45% 15.73% 6.86% -—6.20% —4.54% —20.22% 
1938-39 


: 


* Indicates that the median for the uniform group represented in 1933-34 and 1938-39 is higher for 
1938-39 by 29.36 per cent. The figure after total means that the total number of undergraduate students 
enrolled in the uniformly represented institutions in 1938-39 is 35.09 per cent higher than the total 
enrolment for 1933-34. 


statistics published—23 of the 45 colleges 
and universities sending in returns in 1938- 
39 report no increase in salaries; 8 report 
increases in some instance; 7 indicate that 
there have been raises in pay ranging from 
I to 10 per cent; 5 obtained the usual in- 
creases and promotions; and 2 failed to 
report. Only 1 institution reported a re- 
duction in salaries. This reduction ranged 
from about I to 7 per cent. 

To the question, “What salary restoration 
has been made?” 3 reported partial restora- 
tion up to 2.75 per cent; 2 failed to report; 
and the other 40 remained unchanged. 


For the present fiscal year, 1939-40, 8 
colleges and universities report increases in 
salaries from I to 15.5 per cent. In an 
additional 7 cases there have been increases 
in some instances; the usual increases and 
promotions are available in 5; and 4 failed to 
report. Complete restoration of salaries has 
been made in 22 of the 45 schools, partial 
restoration has been made in 4 institutions 
ranging from 1 to 7 per cent. In 21 there 
has been no change in the past year. The 
7 reports on percentage of present salaries 
under those of the peak year range from 1 
to 40 per cent. 


Small College Libraries 


A group of 15 small colleges with uniform 
reports for 1935-36, 1937-38, and 1938-39 
was selected for the study of nine factors in 


the development of the library. (Book stock 
substituted for graduate enrolment used in 
the college and university survey.) 


SMALL Co.teces (TABLE II) 
(For explanation of this table see heading and note accompanying Table I.) 








Faculty 
Enrolment Mem 

Relation 

of Median 21.40% 10.53% 
1935-36 

to Total 8.07% 7.92% 
1938-39 
Relation 

of Median 2.39%  —4.54% 
1937-38 

to Total 4.24% 0.21% 
1938-39 





Professional 


7 


0.00% 
5.47% 


0.00% 
1.92% 


Disk Circulation 
or 
Stock Home Use 
11.98% —2.28% 
4.14% —14.038% 
2.45% 2.97% 
3.18% 0.99% 


Library 
Staff 
Salaries 
20.96% 
12.75% 


16.26% 
5.05% 


Total Total 
on % Library Institutional 
ao Expendi- Expendi- 

ture ture 

7.16% —4.01% 4.59% 
—9.51% -—6.79% —1.938% 
36.72% —2.43% —14.11% 
7.92% 1.31% —8.27% 














oe 
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In comparing the figures-for 1935-36 with 
those for 1938-39, decreases in the latter are 
noted in the totals for home use circulation, 
expenditure for books, total library ex- 
penditure, and total institutional expendi- 
ture. The other factors show an increase, 
the largest being in staff salaries. 

With one exception the figures for 1938-39 
have increased over those for 1937-38. This 
exception is in the total institutional ex- 
penditure, an indication that the library in 
this small college group is not only holding 
its own but making a fair improvement. 


SALARIES 


For the last fiscal year 36 of the 58 small 
colleges report no increase in_ salaries. 
Thirteen state that there have been increases 
in some salaries ranging from 5 to 10 per 


cent. Nine indicate a blanket increase of 
from 3 to 18 per cent. The only reduction 
noted was the cut of 25 per cent in one 
salary in one college. 

For 1939-40, 13 colleges report an increase 
in salaries from 2 to 9.3 per cent. Thirty- 
three remain the same as last year. There 
have been reductions in salaries in 3 institu- 
tions, although these reductions do not ex- 
ceed § per cent. 

In 1938-39 only 3 colleges reported 
restoration of salaries. For 1939-40, 2 
more report partial restoration and 22 of 
the 58 announce complete restoration. 
Thirty are not yet completely restored and 
6 failed to report. Thirteen colleges re- 
plied that the salary level was still below 
the peak, varying in amounts from 3 to 
33-75 per cent. 


Four-Year Teachers College Libraries 


Uniform reports were available for only 
10 of the four-year teachers colleges for the 
three-year period 1936-39. As was true in 
the small college survey, the totals for enrol- 
ment, faculty, professional staff, and staff 


increase ranging from 1 to 54 per cent. 
There has been no restoration in salaries. 
Only one college reports a reduction in 
salaries and that was a small fraction of 1 
per cent. 


‘TEACHERS CoLieces (Tasce III) 
(For explanation of this table see heading and note accompanying Table I.) 


Professional Circulation Library _ Book Total Total 
Faculty P Book . Library Institutional 
Enrolment Library for Staff Expendi- dj 4 
Members Stock Heme Use Salaries capes — —- 
; ure 
Relation ? 
ae Median 14.84% 4.76% 0.00% 15.03% 12.19% 13.57% 5.48% —21.99% 1.88% 
to Total 13.91% 0.99% 4.38% 14.07% —1.59% 14.39% 20.96% 0.85% —4.86% 
1938-39 
Relation ; 
ate Median 13.75% 1.83% 0.00% 9.81% 10.00% —2.28% —11.98% -—13.35% —4.13% 
s008- 39 cia 12.23% 2.00% 9.19% 17.86% 5.49% 2.80% 1.12% 5.08% 4.13% 


salaries continue to increase, while the 
expenditure for books, total library ex- 
penditure, and total institutional expenditure 
remain very much the same or actually 
decrease. 

SALARIES 


Thirty-two institutions report that there 
has been no increase in individual salaries 
during 1938-39. Five report increases for 
part of the staff and 4 announce a blanket 


For the present year, 1939-40, salaries 
have not changed in 30 of the schools re- 
porting. In 6 cases there have been increases 
up to 6 per cent and 3 more report in- 
creases in some instances. There have been 
no restorations so far. One _ institution 
reports a reduction of 18 per cent in two 
salaries and another a 6 per cent reduction 
in all salaries. Of the whole group report- 
ing, 24 state that complete salary restoration 
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has been made; 11 answer in the negative. 
The 6 reports on the percentage of the 
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present salaries under those of the peak year 
range from 3 to 25 per cent. 


General Conclusions 


In all three studies the totals for en- 
rolment, faculty, professional library staff, 
and staff salaries have increased, regardless 
of the years compared. In 5 of 9 cases the 
1938-39 expenditure for books, total ex- 
penditure for the library, and total insti- 
tutional expenditure have shown decreases 
over 1937-38. 

In this particular group of institutions 
surveyed, the number of professional li- 
brarians is increasing more rapidly than 
the number of members of the faculty. 
With the exception of the teachers colleges, 
the total library expenditure is decreasing 
less rapidly than the total institutional 
expenditure. 


From Dr. Carl M. White’s “Trends in 
College and University Library Statistics, 
1935-38, 2 it was noted that over a three- 
year period institutional expenditures went 
up 53 per cent while the total library 
expenditure advanced only 16 per cent. In 
the survey above there are indications that 
the libraries of the colleges and universities 
in this group are beginning to pick up what 
they have lost and that they are, for this 
year at least, more nearly leveled off with 


total institutional expenditure than they 
have been for the last four or five 
years. 

2 A.L.A. Bulletin 33:100-01, February, 1939. 
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School Library Statistics, 1938-39 


By MARGARET R. GREER 


Board of Education Library, Minneapolis 


HE 1938-39 statistics for junior and 

senior high school libraries include 41 
cities. Eight cities appear this year which 
were not included last year, and 14 cities 
which appeared last year are not included 
this year. This variation in the tables makes 
comparisons difficult, especially when such 
cities as New York,? Cleveland, Denver, and 
Oakland must be omitted. 

A definite trend in the increase of school 
library service to young people is indicated, 
however. Of the 11 cities reporting number 
of students not receiving library service, 8 
show a reduction of that number in this 
year's report. 

In the number of books per pupil circu- 
lated in the libraries of the 33 cities common 
to the two reports, there is an increase of 3 
more books per pupil circulated over last 
year’s report. There is also an increase of 
about 8 cents per pupil spent for books in 
these same 33 cities. The tables show that 
in 1938-39, $254,223 was spent to buy books 
for 641,675 pupils, which means about 39 
cents per pupil in the larger cities of the 
country taken as a whole. It is obvious that 
8 cents more per pupil will not maintain an 
increase in circulation of 3 more books per 
patron, and that 39 cents per pupil is pain- 
fully below the A.L.A. standard of $1 a 
year per pupil. 

Schools in these cities are now spending 
very little over 2 per cent of total high 
school expenditures for school library service, 
including salaries. The report also shows § 
cities which have cut their book budgets this 
last year. This lack of adequate appropria- 


New York City sent in its report but due to a 
change in fiscal year, the report covered only a 
nine-month period. 


I2I 


tion for book budgets is discouraging when 
the demand for increased service is clearly 
manifested. There are a few bright spots, 
mostly on the Pacific coast, where the library 
budget actually reaches the standard. 

As for salaries, the tables show that about 
1.6 per cent of the total amount paid for 
salaries in the high schools goes to library 
salaries, which must correspond approxi- 
mately to the number of librarians as com- 
pared with teachers in these same cities. 
Six cities are paying less for library salaries 
this year, but 20 cities are paying more. 
Thirteen cities report that salary cuts are 
still in force. The general trend, however, 
is encouraging. 

This year some attempt has been made to 
gather information on the use of school li- 
braries in evening schools, although the fig- 
ures are not included in the printed statistics. 
With the national trend toward the use of 
school buildings as community centers, open 
in the evening for adult education and recre- 
ation of young people, it is well that the 
American Library Association is gathering 
Statistics of this sort, and it is important 
that school boards and library boards give 
serious consideration to this extended 
type of school library service in the com- 
munity. 

Thirty-one cities report that high school 
buildings are open for evening schools. Of 
this number only 12 cities report that the 
school libraries are open for the use of eve- 
ning school pupils, and only 9 have trained 
librarians in charge. For the most part 
these libraries are opened without additional 
collections of books or budget allotments, ex- 
cept for the salary paid to the librarian. In 
a number of instances, the same librarian 
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serves both the day school and the evening 
school. Developments in this field should be 
watched with interest. 

It is not possible to determine, or suggest, 
actual growth of the school library move- 
ment when important statistics for compari- 
sons are lacking and when the same cities are 
not included each year. Sixteen years ago, 
when such statistics first began to be col- 
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lected, it was impossible to get them together 
on a common ground, even to make a sta- 
tistical tabulation. Considerable progress 
has been made with the standardization of 
statistics desired. It should now be possible 
for cities maintaining school library systems 
to make annually available for national use 
such statistics as appear in these published 
tabulations. 


DEFINITIONS 


Faculty Members 


1. “Faculty members” includes instruc- 
tional and organized research staffs, exten- 
sion service staff and general administration 
officers (excluding clerical workers), and 
professional library staff, all reduced to full- 
time equivalent. 


Administrative Office Assistant 


2. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or 
secretary to the chief librarian or director 
who performs work of a highly specialized 
nature but not that requiring training and 
skill in the theoretical or scientific parts of 
library work. 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered 
as prerequisite. 


Department Head 


3. A department head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian and in charge of a 
major division of the library organization 
which has its own staff and definite responsi- 
bilities. (Salaries of an associate or assist- 
ant chief librarian serving as department 
head should not be included here.) 

The department head must meet the quali- 
fications of a professional assistant as de- 
fined in Definition 4. 


Professional Assistant 


4. A professional assistant is a member of 








the professional staff performing work of a 
professional grade which requires training 
and skill in the theoretical or scientific parts 
of library work as distinct from its merely 
mechanical parts, and includes all the pro- 
fessional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief libra- 
rian, department heads, division heads, and 
heads of school, college, departmental, and 
laboratory school libraries. 

To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person must hold a professional position 
which requires the following educational 
background: 

a. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional library edu- 
cation in the four years which lead to the 
bachelor’s degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the librarian as the real equivalent of four 
years of college work, plus five years’ ex- 
perience in a library of recognized profes- 
sional standing. (This provision is to take 
care of those already in the profession who 
are performing duties which require a 
knowledge of books and library technique 
as taught in a library school.) 


Subprofessional Assistant 


5. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate super- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concerned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library 
work and which require some knowledge 
of library procedure. (No assistant paid 
on an hourly basis should be_ included 
here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have 
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had at least brief elementary training in 
library work as taught in a library summer 
session or a training class. 


Clerical Assistant 


6. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
a typist, etc., who performs, under immediate 
supervision, processes which may require ex- 
perience, speed, accuracy, and clerical ability 
of a high order but do not require knowledge 
of the theoretical or scientific aspects of li- 
brary work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for 
this classification. 


Others 


7. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full or part-time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment such as the 
work performed by pages, shelvers, and be- 
ginning workers. 


Student Assistant 


8. A student assistant is a student paid on 
an hourly basis, directly from the library 
budget, working in the library in any ca- 
pacity except in janitorial service. (All stu- 
dent assistants on an hourly basis should be 
included here and in no case should they 
be entered elsewhere. No assistants on 
N.Y.A., W.P.A., or other federal, state, or 
local projects should be included here or in 
other personnel groups.) 


Supervisor of School Libraries 


9g. A supervisor of school libraries is a 
person directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools, an associate or assistant 
superintendent of schools, the librarian of 
the public library, or jointly to the school 
and public library administrations, who de- 
votes entire time to school libraries. Such 
a supervisor directs either all school libraries 
in the system or all those in one type of 
schools—as senior high schools. 

A supervisor must meet the qualifications 
,of a professional assistant as defined in Defi- 
nition 4. 


Chief Librarian in High School Libraries 


10. A chief librarian in a junior or senior 
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high school is a member of the school faculty 
devoting full time to work in a high school 
library. 

A chief librarian must meet the qualifi- 
cations of a professional assistant as defined 
in Definition 4. 


School or College Library in a University 


11. A school or college library, in a uni- 
versity system, is a collection of books re- 
lated to the work of the particular school 
or college and administered either sepa- 
rately by the school or college or as a part 
of the university library. (Include group 
libraries such as biological sciences and so- 
cial sciences here.) 


Departmental Library 


12. A departmental library is a collection 
attached to a department of instruction 
which forms a part of a college administra- 
tion. Such a collection may be housed either 
within or without the central building. 


High School Tables 


13. High school tables include only those 
libraries having school librarians devoting 
full time to work in a junior or senior high 
school library. They do not include li- 
braries having teacher-librarians, librarians 
of the public library staff who serve both 
schools and public in branch libraries located 
in school buildings, librarians who give part- 
time service to school libraries conducted as 
sub-branches, stations, or deposits of the 
public library or members of the public li- 
brary staff who work with schools but do 
not serve students directly in school libraries. 


Vacations and Special Holidays 


14. “Vacations” and “special holidays” are 
estimated in number of working days. “Spe- 
cial holidays” include Christmas and Easter 
vacations, legal holidays, etc. 


Salaries in College and University 
Libraries 
(Continued from page 114) 


A few institutions have endowed librarian- 
ships or special funds for library salaries. 
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Friends of the library groups could well turn 
their attention toward endowment funds 
for library salaries. Endowed professional 
chairs are fairly common; endowed librarian- 
ships are equally desirable in spite of current 
rates of interest. 

2. With the increase in the number of 
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that are at present loathe to reveal their de- 
tailed salary budgets is still with us. The 
failure to supply these figures is usually due 
to a natural hesitancy to reveal one’s 
own salary and that of one’s colleagues. 
Some institutions have a policy forbidding 


the disclosure of individual salary 
junior colleges and their recognized place in figures. But surely some librarian has 
the educational world, is it not time to in- the necessary ingenuity to work out a 
clude junior college libraries in the annual scheme. whereby absolute anonymity can 


statistical tabulations? 
3. The old and perplexing problem of se- 
curing salary figures from many institutions 


COLLEGE 


AND SCHOOL 


be assured and yet detailed salary budgets 
made available for all of us 
them. 


who need 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 

















All Salaries are those in Effect May 1, 1939 
Summary 
Total Ex- 
nditures 
t Fiscal 
Student Year for Library Library Number of 
Enroll- Colleges, Operating Salary yo ees 
ment Universi- xpend- Expend- n Full- 
as of ties, Nor- itures itures “Time Salary of Salary of 
Third Week mal Schools Last Last Equivalent Professional Subprofessional 
Fall Term and High Fiscal Fiscal Profes- Salary of Assistants* Assistants 
1938 Schools Year Year Total sional Librarian Min. Max. Min. Max. 
College ek 13,115! 7,850,359 502,722 333,458 150} 91 10,000 5500 4000 1500 1680 
and Median 36744! 2,450,744 94,179 44,021 34,85, 2013 4500 Re 943 1309 
University | Low 1071! 496, 133 14,583 6212 4 4 1800 600 700 540 900 
Small | High 9981 867 ,000 67,929 27,382 15 11 5312 3000 3912 1320 1350 
College Median 642! 269,501 13,400 6726 4 3 23324 a 800 1025 
}Low 284! 106, 949 4389 1500 1 1 1190 600 1200 520 728 
Teachers 
College High 25382 509,001 43,389 18 ,650 10 9 3750 2280 2400 1200 
and Median 803? 191,8234 10,045 5301 3 24 2200 ee 1050 
Normal Low 212 152, 250 3402 1900 1 1 1400 900 1440 700 
School 
Library 
Junior Supervisor Min5 Max. 
and High 129 , 6208 11,617,462 410,867 175,809 4824 3200 4600 2316 3600 16807 15367 
Senior Median 12,6238 1,142,17944 22,913 17,591 3300 1625 2486 1550 2150 9607 12657 
High | Low 33668 394 , 6674 6299 3830 1507 900 1307 945 1600 7317 8297 
School 


1 Excludes graduate students 
2 Includes graduate students 


3 Total enrollment in city in high schools to whom library service is available 

4 Total expenditures for j junior and senior high schools in various cities 

§ Minimum and maximum paid high'school librarians in various cities 

6 Includes associate or assistant chief librarians, department heads, and professional assistants; where only one salary is shown for any 


one classification it is included in the minimum column 
7 Includes clerical assistants 


~~ er 








tatistics 


College and University Library General and Salary S 
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College and University Library General and Salary Statistics 


Hours per Wee! 
Required of Bech Full- Number of Days Allowed with Pay As: 
Time Staff Member Annual Vacation Special Holidays 
Subpro- Subpro- Subpro- 
fessional fessional fessional 
Profes- and Profes- and Profes- and Sabbatical 
Library sional Clerical sional Clerical sional Clerical Leave 
Arizona. . Sis Ss 39 a 26 be 8 i None 
Baylor 40 aa 30 - 20 “a None 
California (Berkeley) . a 41 41 26 12 & 18” 10 10 None 
California (Los Angeles). . 41 . 30 14 7 ee Oe 9 
TL Gnas or0S-~ « 40 40 24 24 12 12 None 
Cincinnati... . . ‘ 412 412 27 27 9 9 None 
Colgate. 39 e 30 a 4 “ane None 
Colorado State s 41 i 25 6 aH Professional 
Columbia. . 384 384-40 26 15-26 5 S ° \~ tae u 
Dartmouth. . 39 39 22 22 18 18 None 
Denver... j 403 ee 24 ‘ 8 ia None 
Duke. . 394 394 26 26 10 10 None 
Harvard... : 38 398 24-26 18 & 24% 11 ll None 
Illinois. . 39 44 31 31 5 5 None 
Towa. . : 40 40 24 12 & 24" 7 7 None 
Towa State. ; 43 43 27 12 —_ Oe None 
Joint University Libraries! . 40-414 40-414 25 25 mi — 0 =»°=—té—‘( SOC ® 
Kansas. . ; 40 40 26 26 8 8 None 
Louisiana. ; 39 39 26 ee 5 ..9 All 
Michigan . 39 39 27 27 7 7 Librarian 
Michigan State "A 42 og 30 + =: «Ca l( !!.! CULL 
Missouri. . . . ; 42 42 26 26 4 4 None 
Nebraska. ... 44 44 a - . a =—si(<i‘ér 18 
New York . 398 398 26 6, 12, 18 & 2415 13 13 None 
North Carolina. . 40 40 31 31 21 21 Librarian 
North Dakota. 38 EP 26 -s 9% : None 
Oberlin....... ; 4145 4145 26 26 7 7 Librarian 
Oklahoma. . 39 39 27 ual 13 13 None 
Oregon...... 40 40-44 27 14-27 44 o-0:. =... eee » 
Oregon State ; 41 os 26 ~ 9 >. 20 
Pennsylvania . 3936 3936 26 13 134 ical None 
ao State 40 40 274 274 12 =. ta 
Pittsb _—- 40 4210 28 12 None None None 
Princeton. . 38 38 31 31 11 : ® 
Rochester 405 408 25 11 & 25% 6 So > )aaee ® 
Smith. . 40’ aa 26 a 7 oe All= 
South Dakota State 40 “ss 26 a 7 a None 
Syracuse. . pes 40 40 26 26 11 il Director 
Texas. . 39 39 14 14 10 10 None 
Washington (St. Louis).... 38 38 30 30 10 10 None 
W — anid 40 40 11 11 7 7 None 
Wayne.. 368 368 22 15 7 7 None 
Wyoming. : 40} a 30 - 9 7 Professional 
Yale. ... ¥ 404 404 26 12 & 26 5 5 None 
High : ' 44 44 31 31 21 ee ee oe 
Median . ; 40 40 26 24 8 t.. “aes 
Low... 36 36 11 6 0 0 


1 Includes libraries in George Peabody College for Teachers, 12 Clerical 18 days after 10 years service 
Searritt College for Christian Workers, and Vanderbilt Uni- | 13 Subprofessional 24; clerical 18 


versity 14 Subprofessional 24; clerical 12 
2 In summer 384 15 a 3 months in service 6 days; 6 months, 12 days; 2 years, 18 
3 In summer 35 ys; 3 years or over 24 days 
4 In summer 35 to 40 16 Subprofonton 25; clerical and “other” 11 
5 In summer 36 17 Considered indi vidually 
6 In summer 33} 18 Director and assistant director 
7 In summer 26 19 Any staff member with rank of assistant professor or above 
8 In summer 30 20 Librarian, assistant librarian and department heads 
9 Not reported 21 Librarian and assistant librarian 
10 In summer 40 22 One month every 6 years 
11 Policy not formed 
129 
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Midwinter Council Minutes 


HE FIRST session of the Council of the 
American Library Association was held 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, Thursday, 


December 28, 1939, with President Ralph 
Munn presiding. 


REORGANIZATION 


Charles H. Brown, chairman of the third 
Activities Committee, expressed appreciation 
for suggestions and assistance contributed by 
numerous members of the Association. He 
explained that the committee would have 
preferred to present alternate recommenda- 
tions on the various proposals, but that this 
would have required Council meetings last- 
ing several weeks. Moreover, the recom- 
mendations had been considered by at least 
thirty state associations and endorsements 
had been received from many state and na- 
tional groups. 

It was: 

“Voted, That the Council consider recom- 
mendations one through fifty-eight as if act- 
ing in a Committee of the Whole. If the 
essential features of the recommendations 
are approved, the Council, acting as if in a 
Committee of the Whole, shall recommend 
final action on the resolutions as amended 
and approved. If any of the essential fea- 
tures be not approved, the Council, acting 
as if in a Committee of the Whole, shall 
recommend that the report be referred back 
to the third Activities Committee.” 

President Munn then asked Mr. Brown to 
read the recommendations as printed in the 
December, 1939, Bulletin (pages 787-98), 
pausing after each recommendation to permit 
questions, comments, or amendments from 
the floor. There was discussion of, or action 
on, various sections as follows: 

2. Changed to read:! “That the organiza- 
tion of divisions be authorized under the 
following conditions and under the super- 
vision of a committee to be designated in 
the by-laws.” 


1The words “changed to read” indicate that the 
committee in presenting the final recommendations 
changed the wording hom that published in the 
December Bulletin. The words ‘“‘amended to read” 
indicate amendments from the floor. 
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4a. Changed to read: “The allotments 
shall not prohibit a group from charging an 
additional fee as one of its qualifications for 
membership and from prescribing additional 
qualifications for membership it may desire.” 

4c. Changed to read: “If a member wishes 
to belong to more than one division, he may 
do so upon payment of an additional fee of 
20 per cent of his A.L.A. dues for each addi- 
tional division (not to exceed $2 for any 
personal member), and by meeting any other 
requirements imposed by the division.” 

7. In response to a question, Mr. Brown 
expressed the opinion that, if the divisions 
incorporated, they would be free to accept 
earmarked endowments. 

10. Amended to read: “That present 
existing sections not organized hereafter as 
divisions or as parts of a division be known 
hereafter as round tables....” Mr. Brown 
stated that the last paragraph of section 10 
should be enclosed in parentheses. 

13. The words “of the A.L.A.” were in- 
serted after the term “president-elect” in the 
sixth line of this section. 

14. Changed to read: “That each group 
organized as specified above shall either (a) 
submit not less than two nominations for 
each of its representatives on important 
A.L.A. boards and committees which concern 
to a considerable extent the chief activities 
of the group (if not more than two other 
groups are greatly concerned with the work 
of the committee or if the by-laws definitely 
provide for such nomination) ; or (b) nomi- 
nate an advisory subcommittee to the A.L.A. 
committee (in case the work of the A.L.A. 
committee concerns more than _ three 
groups).” 

15. Amended to read: “That each division 
shall have the right to organize sections as it 
may desire, to hold closed meetings, and to 
conduct its business as an independent or- 
ganization, subject to the restrictions herein 
stated. Each section also may hold closed 
meetings as it may desire, may retain a dis- 
tinctive name, and shall have autonomy in 
its own affairs, subject to the general ap- 
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proval of the divisional board of directors.” 
21b. Changed to read: “To list by name 
boards and standing committees, and” 

26. It was voted that this section be de- 
leted from the report of the third Activities 
Committee. 

28. Amended to read: “That the Council 
be composed in part of delegates elected for 
four-year terms by state, regional, and pro- 
vincial associations on the basis of one repre- 
sentative for the first 50 A.L.A. members in 
the district, and one additional representative 
for each 250 A.L.A. members in excess of 
50, with overlapping terms for the represen- 
tatives if more than one is elected. Repre- 
sentation shall be through state or provincial 
associations unless the state or provincial as- 
sociations in a certain region unite to form a 
regional association and notify the Secretary 
of the A.L.A. that representation will be 
through the regional association. It is rec- 
ommended that the vote be taken by mail, 
and that members of the state, provincial, 
or regional association be given a choice of 
candidates.” 

29. Last sentence changed to read: “It is 
recommended that the vote be taken by mail 
and that members of the division be given a 
choice.” 

30. Changed to read: “That ex-presidents 
of the Association, members of the Executive 
Board, and chairmen of all boards and stand- 
ing committees shall be members of the 
Council without the right to vote but with 
the right to participate in discussion. The 
chairmen of boards and all committees shall 
have the right to present and defend recom- 
mendations relative to the work of their 
boards and committees and to move the 
adoption of such recommendations.” 

31. Deleted. 

34. Amended to read: “That each state 
and regional association and division, shall 
have the right to elect or appoint, as the as- 
sociation or division may decide, substitutes 
for the regularly elected delegates if the 
regularly elected delegates cannot attend. 
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The president of a state or regional as- 
sociation or of a division may authorize 
delegates from any state or division unable 
to attend to give proxies to other delegates 
preferably from the same state association or 
division; such proxies shall be accepted if 
credentials for both substitutes and proxies, 
signed by the president of the state associa- 
tion or division, are presented to the Secre- 
tary of the A.L.A. in advance of the meeting 
for which they are valid.” 

42. Changed to read: “That one of the 
Class A, B, or C members be appointed on 
the Nominating Committee each year.” 

44b. Changed to read: “Nominating com- 
mittees should select for positions on the 
Executive Board the strongest leaders possi- 
ble, without regard to position held, age or 
sex, with the following modification. In 
order to give consideration to minority 
groups, the Nominating Committee may pre- 
sent candidates for the four-year terms in 
two blocks of two each, with the request 
that members vote for one from each block.” 

44c. There was a motion that this section 
be amended to require that eight Class A, 
B, or C members be nominated of which 
four must be elected annually. The motion 
was voted down. 

45. It was agreed that the word “office” 
in this section refers to membership on the 
Council and the Executive Board as well as 
to other elective positions, and that the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, in pre- 
paring amendments to put this section into 
effect, should clarify this and should provide 
that if, for example, four members are to be 
elected, the highest eight should appear on 
the ballot. 

It was: 

“Voted, That debate on the sections re- 
maining for consideration at the second ses- 
sion be limited to five minutes on any section 
with the exception that this limit would not 
apply to a section if any member indicated 
in writing, prior to 6:00 p.M., December 28, 
that he wished to speak regarding it. 


Second Session 


The second session of the Council was 
held at the Drake Hotel, December 29, with 
President Munn presiding. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


Harold F. Brigham briefly summarized 
the effects of the European war on libraries 
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and the A.L.A., including the difficulties in 
connection with the international relations 
program of the Association, importation of 
European materials, the threat of censorship, 
and possible economic repercussions. On 
behalf of the Executive Board, he then pre- 
sented a statement (printed in the January 
Bulletin, pages 7 and 38), which was unani- 
mously approved by the Council. 


Liprary Discounts 


Milton James Ferguson reported that in- 
formation had come that several leading 
book publishers planned to put into effect a 
reduced rate of discounts on library pur- 
chases, effective on or about January 1. In 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Executive Board, it was: 

“Voted, That the President be instructed 
to call a conference of librarians with such 
publishers as are willing and able to attend, 
in New York, within the next few weeks; 
the purpose of such conference would be to 
give the publishers an opportunity to ex- 
plain their reasons for the proposed change, 
and to give librarians an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions, with the hope that the 
conference might lead to some plan for fur- 
ther investigation and for reasonable agree- 
ment.”? 

It was also: 

“Voted, That the President be instructed 
to request representative publishers con- 
cerned to postpone, at least until after this 
conference, the putting into effect of the new 
schedule of discounts.” 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee, expressed ap- 
preciation for the work being done by state 
representatives of the committee, and Carl 
Vitz, presented a brief report on the progress 
of the federal aid bill (printed in January 
Bulletin, page 6). 


LisRARY ACTION 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan reported that, 
on the preceding evening, a group including 


1 Conference was held in New York City, January 
20. 
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representatives of A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees, national associations, and other 
groups concerned, had met to consider the 
problem of strengthening state library lead- 
ership. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of this group, it was: 

“Voted, That the Council create a Joint 
Committee on Library Action, to consist of 
five people representing public libraries, 
school libraries, college or university librar- 
ies, state library associations, and state li- 
brary agencies, to stimulate and advise in 
the development in the several states of state 
joint committees on library action, looking 
toward unified and effective action toward 
the objectives set forth in the existing state 
library plans.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Approximately 10 per cent of the 1939 
output of library schools is unemployed, 
according to an estimate of the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, reported to 
the Council. In spite of this fact, the total 
number of those enrolled in library schools 
has shown a steady increase each year since 
1935. 

In reporting on all graduates of all years 
the 53 schools state that 497 “active li- 
brarians” are unemployed or working on 
temporary federal and state projects. More 
than 50 per cent of this number they have 
classified as “difficult to place at any time.” 
The reasons given are as follows: 

Personality, 92 

Physical disability, 47 

Age, 38 

Geographical limitations, 29 

Married women, 25 

Lack of mental balance, 15 

Other causes, 32 

A further analysis of the 497 who are 
seeking positions shows that 8.6 per cent are 
men. 

The types of work desired by those who 
have expressed preference are, in order of 
frequency: 

School library work, 84 

Cataloging, 41 

Children’s work, 32 

Reference and research, 19 

Administration, 18 
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County and extension, 14 

Special library work, 12 

Subject specialist, 4 

Library school teaching, 2 

General work, 228 

Library schools were asked to comment on 
trends which seemed to be noticeable in 
placement work. General conclusions are 
dificult to deduce from the varied comments 
but it is safe to say that demands tend to be 
for the young and relatively inexperienced 
worker and that salaries offered are usually 
those which will attract only beginners. 
There was frequent mention of a growing 
demand for subject specialization in fields 
other than languages and literature. 

The above report supplements the unem- 
ployment figures published in the January 
issue of the Bulletin, page 38. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees, presented the follow- 
ing recommendations of his committee, which 
were unanimously approved: 

“That the present title of the Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young Peo- 
ple in Public Libraries and Schools be 
amended by eliminating the last five words. 

“That the statement of functions of the 
Publicity Committee be revised to read ‘to 
encourage and stimulate a sound public rela- 
tions program for all types of libraries, espe- 
cially through A.L.A. conferences, and to 
advise the head of the Public Relations Di- 
vision at A.L.A. Headquarters.” 

“That the name of the Publicity Commit- 
tee be changed to Public Relations Commit- 
tee.” 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Willard P. Lewis, secretary of the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries, 
called attention to the new journal, College 
and Research Libraries, which is being pub- 
lished for the A.C.R.L. by the A.L.A. 
under the editorship of Dr. A. F. Kuhlman. 


REORGANIZATION 


The Council then returned to considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the third 
Activities Committee, acting as if in a Com- 
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mittee of the Whole, as at the previous ses- 
sion. There was discussion of, or action on, 
various sections as follows: 

46. Amended to read as follows: “That 
amendments to the Constitution may be 
adopted upon a majority vote of the Council 
at twe consecutive meetings not less than 
two months apart, and by a vote by mail of a 
majority of the A.L.A. members voting. It 
is recommended that, when possible, amend- 
ments to the Constitution be introduced at 
the June meeting.” 

47. Amended to read, “That amendments 
to the by-laws may be adopted by the ma- 
jority vote of members of the Association 
present at any general session of any annual 
conference, upon the recommendation of the 
Council, after report by the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, and after ad- 
vance notification to the members of the 
Council.” 

49. Amended to read, “That membership 
in the American Library Association consist 
of professional, lay, institutional, honorary, 
contributing, sustaining, and life members.” 
(There was some objection to the use of the 
term “professional” and it was voted that 
the terminology be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws, with the 
instruction that it seek to avoid any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding.) 

49a. Amended to read, “That professional 
members shall consist of those who have 
graduated from, or are in attendance at, 
library schools, or who are, or have been, 
employed regularly in a library.” 

50. There was some discussion of pro- 
posals to change the scale of dues, but the 
proposals of the committee were approved 
with one dissenting vote. 

Willard P. Lewis proposed that divi- 
sional members of the A.L.A. should have 
the option of substituting their divisional 
publications for the 4.L.A4. Bulletin, or for 
the 4.L.4. Handbook and Proceedings. It 
was: 

“Voted, That this proposal be referred to 
a special committee for report.” 

54. It was agreed that the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws be requested to 
phrase this section in such a way that li- 
braries would not have legal difficulties in 
becoming institutional members. It was also 
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agreed that the last paragraph of section 54 
should be referred to the special committee 
authorized to consider substitution of divi- 
sional journals for the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

57. Deleted as unnecessary. 

The following additional recommendations 
of the Activities Committee were approved: 

1. That the Committee on Committees be 
requested to consider an addition to the 
statement of the specific functions of the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, to 
provide, when it may seem desirable, for 
investigations of cases of dismissals, either 
directly or through a subcommittee. 

2. That there be established a Committee 
on Divisional Relations, to consider the in- 
terrelationships of the A.L.A. and the divi- 
sions, round tables, and discussion groups, 
and to advise such groups on reorganization 
and functioning. 

3. That the Council authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee on State 
Relationships, which shall consider the inter- 
relationships of the A.L.A. and state associa- 
tions, and shall facilitate the interchange of 
information between the state associations on 
organization and functioning. Three mem- 
bers of this committee are to be appointed by 
the state presidents and two by the Execu- 
tive Board of the A.L.A. 

4. That the Executive Board of the 
A.L.A. be given authority to participate with 
other national associations in appointing a 
Joint Committee on Relations between Na- 
tional Associations. 

5. That the Council authorize the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Reorganization, to 
be composed of the chairmen of the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws, Commit- 
tee on Committees, and the Committee on 
Chapters and Sections (or Committee on 
Divisional Relations), an A.L.A. representa- 
tive from the Joint Committee on Relations 
between National Associations, and the Joint 
Committee on State Relationships; Charles 
H. Brown, and with the President of the 
A.L.A. as chairman. 

The Council unanimously approved the 
recommendations of the third Activities 
Committee, with the changes and amend- 
ments noted above. 


1Copies of the complete recommendations as ap- 
proved by the Council may be secured from A.L.A. 


Headquarters on request. 
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RACIAL DIscRIMINATION 


It was: 

“Voted, That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to study the need for reconsidera- 
tion of the resolution adopted at the Decem- 
ber, 1936, meeting of the Council, and 
printed in the January, 1937, Bulletin, page 
38.” 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


The Council voted approval of the three 
recommendations of the third Activities 
Committee, which were printed on page 797 
of the December, 1939, Bulletin. 

The Council also approved the following 
statement of policy: “The Council of the 
American Library Association expresses its 
belief that, after the expiration of a period 
of probation, librarians and library assist- 
ants, appointed on a merit basis, should have 
permanent or continuous tenure, and their 
services should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause, except in the case of retirement 
for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies.” 


Votre or THANKS 


It was unanimously: 

“Voted, That the report of the third Ac- 
tivities Committee be accepted, and that the 
committee be discharged with an expression 
of the Association’s gratitude for the mag- 
nificent services it has rendered.” 


Because of the importance of this meeting 
the attendance was carefully recorded. A 
total of 82 members of Council were present, 
some of whom represented more than one 
group: There were 14 members of Council 
elected at large, 5 past A.L.A. presidents, 11 
Executive Board members, 21 chairmen of 
standing committees, and representatives of 
A.L.A. chapters in thirty states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Pacific northwest, of 
three national affiliated organizations and of 
eight A.L.A. sections. Members were pres- 
ent from 33 states scattered from Massa- 
chusetts and Florida to California and 
Washington. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


In Protest 


To THE Epiror: 


I note in the January Bulletin a state- 
ment to the effect that the Council is to 
reconsider the question of racial discrim- 
ination upon which action was taken in 
1936. In view of the fact that that action 
was based upon a report reflecting the best 
judgment of a capable committee which had 
given the subject careful consideration, re- 
consideration at this time seems to me un- 
warranted and undesirable. Especially is 
this true at the present moment when re- 
organization plans are challenging the best 
thowght of the entire membership, and there 
is urgent need for wholehearted support and 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
all if we are to emerge a virile democratic 
organization. 

Is it not time that the American Library 
Association and its various sections attained 
some degree of maturity and devoted their 
energies to professional development instead 
of forever fighting shadows, or is this too 
much to expect? 

AGATHA L. SHEA 
Director of Children’s Work 
Chicago Public Library 





To THE Epiror: 


The plan to reconsider the Council action 
of 1936 on racial discrimination comes as a 
surprise to many who understood the mat- 
ter to be closed. Surely, the committee which 
studied the situation at that time must have 
considered the limiting effect on the choice 
of conference cities and felt there was good 
reason to overlook it. 

This threatened reversion to an older or- 
der of things is particularly incongruous, 
coming as it does in the midst of a campaign 
to “democratize the A.L.A.” No, possibly 


we cannot change the customs of the south 
but is that any reason why we should ac- 
cept something which we know to be con- 
trary to the principles of democracy and of 
our profession? 
Mary M. Taccart, Senior Assistant 
Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 


To THE Epiror: 


I am sure that the great majority of 
A.L.A. members heartily approved the ac- 
tion of the Council in 1936 when it laid 
down the policy of not holding annual con- 
ferences in places where all members are 
not admitted to all meetings on terms of full 
equality. Doubtless, the great majority of 
A.L.A. members are still in agreement with 
this stand. 

The Council’s statement held that “there 
is ample evidence that conventions of scien- 
tific, educational, and other professional so- 
cieties have been, and can be, held in locali- 
ties where social discrimination is the rule, 
without subjecting their members to any 
form of compulsion or prohibition whatso- 
ever that would tend to restrict or qualify 
their rights and privileges in their conven- 
tions.” 

Therefore, it would seem that the A.L.A. 
could best implement the Council’s state- 
ment about democracy (4.L.4. Bulletin, 
January, 1940, page 7) by adhering to its de- 
cision against racial discrimination. 

Wiuiam P. Tucker, State Librarian 
Olympia, Wash. 


From Mary U. Rothrock 


To tHE A.L.A. Apu.tt Epucation Spe- 
CIALIST: 


This is an attempt to reply to your request 
for an expansion of my comment at the last 
meeting of the Executive Board, to the 
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effect that an increased emphasis on educa- 
tional objectives is needed in the work of 
public libraries. 

Library pioneers who shaped the public 
library pattern from 1876 to 1900 believed 
that there was a very real need for an in- 
crease in recreation as a part of life, and 
hence that a recreational emphasis in li- 
braries was desirable. No doubt they were 
correct in this, for recreation before 1900 
was a desultory and individual affair without 
organization or leadership. The librarians 
who have come after them have followed 
the pattern, meeting the demands which have 
come in to them, with the result that no less 
than 50 per cent, possibly more, of public 
library revenue and energies go for recrea- 
tional functions. 

Since about 1914, however, there have 
been profound changes in our national life, 
of which libraries and librarians have taken 
too little account, for it may be doubted 
that the ratio of recreational to educational 
emphasis in libraries has shrunk appreciably 
within the past quarter century. 

These changes have been in two direc- 
tions: first, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the recreational facilities available 
for the people, such as (a) municipal recrea- 
tion programs, city, state, and national parks, 
etc.; (b) movies and radios. Books and 
magazines have become very cheap, enter- 
taining, and widely available. Commercial 
circulating libraries are heavily patronized. 
These conditions suggest that there now 
may be much less need for libraries to 
provide free recreational reading than 
there was a half, or even a quarter cen- 
tury ago. 

At the same time that these recreational 
facilities ‘have been developing, there has 
been a great increase in the mechanical 
means for the diffusion of ideas and simul- 
taneously an increased knowledge of the psy- 
chology of learning, the latter particularly 
as it applies to adults. As a result, the 
educational and informational interests and 
needs of the people have greatly expanded. 
Libraries find themselves unable to meet 
these expanded needs and interests because 
of insufficient funds. The solution which 
suggests itself is the reexamination of library 
objectives in the light of present-day condi- 
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tions and a reallocation of emphasis to con- 
form to the new objectives. 

If, through some cataclysm, the fiction 
collections, since they represent the major 
though not the only recreational facilities, 
should drop out of all of our libraries over 
some week end, the energies which could be 
devoted to educational and informational 
activities would be doubled. There would 
be both staff personnel and money released 
for some of the things we say we want to 
do and cannot. First of all, many of the 
library’s most faithful present clientele 
would drop away and of course they would 
not be immediately replaced by others of dif- 
ferent interests. Next, we would find that 
our library personnel previously engaged 
in popular circulation are not qualified 
for service in this educationally directed 
agency. 

Obviously, we may expect no such cata- 
clysm. Hence, the redirection must be 
attained gradually by the conscious efforts of 
librarians themselves, and it should include 
the total library program, not merely that 
part which we call “adult education.” If 
the Adult Education Board could startle and 
shock librarians into examining the social 
needs to which the libraries of 1940 should 
apply themselves, they would be doing a 
great service. 

Mary U. RotHrRock 

Supervisor of Library and Visual 

Education Service 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville 


Washington State Library 


Publications 
To THE EpIrTor: 


4A.L.A. Bulletin readers may like to know 
of these publications we plan to issue within 
the next two or three months: 

A Washington Book of Days, patterned 
after the American Book of Days and giving 
dates, anniversaries, and first happenings of 
importance to the state of Washington. The 
arrangement will be similar to that in the 
American Book of Days and will probably 
be cross-indexed by year, geographical loca- 
tion, and name. This brief mimeographed 


publication of twenty pages or less should 
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be of reference value and also useful to 
librarians planning exhibits, newspaper arti- 
cles, and other library publicity. 

A directory of librarians in the state of 
Washington, similar to the directories issued 
by Indiana and other states. 

A union list of library science material 
in the larger libraries of Washington. This 
is in line with some of the work of the 
Junior Members Round Table. 

WIiLiiAM P. Tucker, State Librarian 
Olympia, Wash. 


Disclaims Invention of Baby 
Naming Service 
To THE EpirTor: 


Do you suppose you could include a para- 
graph in the Bulletin to the effect that Gayle 
Clark of the Wichita City Library does not 
claim to have invented the baby naming serv- 
ice carried on by many public libraries, an 
honor attributed to her in recent issues of 
the American Magazine and The Woman? 
Miss Clark would be glad if other libraries 
would supply themselves with the book, 


What Shall We Name the Baby? by Win-. 


throp Ames, and advertise this service so 
she would not get quite so many letters from 
people with unnamed babies in towns with 
very good libraries. 

Last August when the newspapers had 
plenty of space and the reporter was hard 
up for a human interest story, we supplied 
one about naming the baby, with the result 
that the Associated Press sent out a dispatch 
based on the feature article in our local 
paper. 

Following the Associated Press dispatch 
Miss Clark received letters from widely 
scattered states and soon after the Ameri- 
can Magazine story appeared she received 
four letters in one mail from Los Angeles, 
Brooklyn, New York City, and Indianapolis. 

If any library wants to take the risk, it is 
evidently a subject which has a popular ap- 
peal. The library should be supplied with 
the book by Ames, the little book Names for 
Children by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, and 
perhaps, also, a mimeographed list for dis- 
tribution. 

RutH Hammonp, Librarian 
Wichita City Library 
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Wilberforce Eames 
To THE EpiTor: 


Wilberforce Eames is said to have been 
the best educated man in America and one 
of the half-dozen best educated men in the 
world. Brooklyn is proud of him and Brook- 
lyn College Library would like very much to 
add to its shelves any Eames memorabilia 
which it can collect. The library possesses 
not even a beginning of such a collection, so 
almost anything by or about Mr. Eames 
either in manuscript or printed form would 
be welcomed and piously preserved. 

Mr. Eames lived a great part of his life 
at 2752 Fulton Street in an old-fashioned 
frame house. Various members of the li- 
brary staff have taken many pictures of the 
house and from the most successful of these 
a stock of prints has been struck off. One 
of these will gladly be sent, post paid, to 
any individual or library which can make 
even a small contribution of materials to the 
Eames collection. I may add that we will 
also, upon request, send, though less gladly, 
one of these prints to any library or indi- 
vidual who may be interested in Mr. Eames 
or his work even though no contribution to 
our collection may be expected in exchange. 

Asa Don Dickinson, Librarian 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Clearing House 
(Continued from page 108) 


Power of the Nation,” may be ordered from 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington. Since a year-around 
program for child health education has, in 
some communities, supplanted the special 
observance, the bureau has decided to dis- 
continue promotion of the day on a nation- 
wide scale. Libraries in those communities 
which find that the day offers a valuable 
opportunity to promote the extension of 
maternal and child health services are, how- 
ever, invited to write to the bureau, as usual, 
for material. 


Library Number 
Frieda M. Heller, librarian of the Uni- 
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versity School Library, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is special editor of the December, 1939 
issue of Educational Method. 


Just Out 


“The Values of Reading in Contemporary 
Life.” In Teaching of Reading in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools of the State 
of New York, by William S. Gray and 
Bernice E. Leary. Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, 304 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. Price, 
$1. 

“High School Students Talk It Over.” 
(Report of three students’ comments on the 
question “Is Close Guidance a Benefit or an 
Obstacle to Reading?” asked at San Fran- 
cisco meeting of A.L.A. Young People’s 
Reading Round Table.) In Educational 
Method 19:242-45, January, 1940. 


School Radio Scripts 


BLANCHE YOUNG, in charge of radio ac- 
tivities in the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
sends us School Radio Scripts, which includes 
scripts and bulletins from 25 different cities. 
The collection “presents candid camera 
‘shots’ behind the scenes in public school 
broadcasting.” 

Miss Young writes in the foreword, and 
covers a variety of subjects and possible 
ways of presenting them. A library in any 
school interested in radio will, in her opinion, 
find the publication a useful aid. Price, $1, 
from Miss Young, Spink Arms Hotel, 410 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 


Research in Librarianship 


Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, reports in the January, 1940, issue of 
School Life (pages 120-21) a conference on 
research in librarianship called by the Com- 
missioner of Education in Washington last 
fall. One result of the conference is that 
the Library Service Division expects to un- 
dertake a digest, or summary, of completed 
research in the library field “as an aid to 
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the practicing librarian, the library student, 
and the prospective investigator.” 


Importation Arrangement 
Discontinued 


The arrangement of the Fides, Zuerich 
with the German government has been dis- 
continued with the end of 1939, according 
to word received from G. E. Stechert and 
Company. Through that arrangement, 
secondhand items could be imported from 
Germany at a saving of 30 per cent. They 
will now have to be paid at the rate of 40.2¢ 
per mark. 


Booklist Articles Worth Noting 


A RESUME of what libraries are doing in 
connection with the sooth anniversary of 
printing, by Frederic G. Melcher; January 
15. 

“Recognizing the Place of the Library in 
the Newer Program of Education,” by Dora 
V. Smith; February 15 

“Books for Young People, 1939,” annual 
list compiled by a committee of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, under the 
chairmanship of Mabel Williams; Febru- 
ary 15 

First list of Portuguese books the Booklist 
has published, contributed by the Committee 
on Work with the Foreign Born, Harland 
A. Carpenter, chairman; February 1 

“Propaganda and Its Associates,” by Paul 
Bixler; in an early issue 


State Library Meetings 


Illinois, October 24 to 26, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Indiana, October 17 to 19, at Richmond 

Montana, May 20 and 21, at Billings 

New Mexico Library Association will hold 
its meeting jointly with the Southwestern 
Library Association, October 2 to 5, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

Ontario, March 25 and 26, at Toronto 

Tennessee, March 20 to 22, Noel Hotel, 
Nashville 

Texas, April 27 to 30, at Forth Worth 




















REGIONS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Regions in Perspective 
(Continued from page 96) 


foundly interesting record of a normal 
distribution curve of use, and as_ such, 
give us a most illuminating picture of the 
broad divisions of library functioning in a 
community—making available standards and 
backgrounds, acting as a medium of com- 
munication in forming public opinion, satisfy- 
ing individual needs, and supplying the raw 
materials of research for the creation of 
new ideas. But no two communities have the 
same backgrounds or need exactly the same 
elements to create a feeling of solidarity 
or of sympathetic understanding, and our 
so-called standard lists can be used satis- 
factorily only as intelligence test scales are 
used, relatively, with greater emphasis on 
divergence from the median than on con- 
formance with it. In Canada we realize 
very quickly the heavy skew in the direction 
of nationality and act accordingly. It is 
not quite as evident that there is almost as 
wide a divergence between those norms of 
the northeast and the sympathies of south— 
and possibly west. South Carolina glories in 
its rural culture, not so much from the 
vocational point of view as a way of life, and 
one looks in vain in the norms of industrial 
centers for any adequate representation of 
this great division. In spite of determined 
efforts to overcome it, there is still a sharp 
skew toward the academic, schoolroom type 
of presentation as compared with the cul- 
tural or practical—and I may say here that 
this difficulty is not solved by getting out 
easy books for the near-illiterate but rather 
by recognizing in every section of thought 
widely varying levels of experience in people 
of all grades of intelligence. 

As in Meredith’s day, “the flame of the 
soul burns upward, but we must allow for 
atmospheric variations,” and this in cities as 
in country places. Leon Carnovsky’s study 
of the book resources of libraries in the 
Chicago area, which I for one have found 
exceedingly helpful, shows a wide divergence 
from recognized standards which deserves 
the most careful attention on the part of 
those undertaking a public service. It does 
not do to rush to the conclusion at once that 
because they diverge, these libraries are 
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necessarily below par. Rather, if these phe- 
nomena are widespread, should there be a 
complete overhauling of the standards them- 
selves or the making of other norms better 
adapted to differing circumstances? 

Even in fiction, the tendency is to place the 
emphasis, in so-called standard lists, on 
values set by the literati and to disregard to 
a greater or less extent the equally important 
presentation in this form of what might be 
called certain elements of living which, 
though embedded in works which will never 
rise to the height of classics, have distinct 
developmental values for particular com- 
munities. I remember trying to select books 
once for Mennonite and Doukhobor chil- 
dren and being appalled by the insistent 
glorification of war and the perpetuation of 
hate in our super-selected standards—a 
quality not at all satisfactory for these 
pacifist peoples. 

The first main clue which I would sug- 
gest for further investigation is the develop- 
ment of a technique for the use of lists as 
norms rather than standards, with all that 
this involves by way of local adaptations. 

The second clue to library shortages 
gained from our South Carolina and other 
lenses has to do with the use of the average 
as a measure of progress or achievement. 
There is no question of its usefulness in 
giving a relatively simple picture of a com- 
plex situation. But in using it, we some- 
times fail to realize that the picture is a 
true one only when our statement of the 
average shows not only the middle piling up, 
but also the range of the distribution. 
Everybody knows the clustering of demand 
about certain fairly well-defined points, and 
a knowledge of popular tastes makes it 
possible at the beginning of a newly or- 
ganized service to choose the books which 
will in the greatest degree satisfy these 
obvious demands. The spectacular feature 
of rural circulation, in my mind, is not the 
immediate reaction to such popular appeals 
but rather the unfailing normality of the 
abnormal. We librarians never can resist 
citing examples of the amazing requests 
which spring up in the open country and 
feel that each wide deviation from our own 
preconceived idea of what rural people read 
should be regarded as a news item. As a 
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matter of fact the news item should feature 
the fact that in every normal pattern of 
community life the same diversities occur, 
in much the same proportion. The amazing 
thing is that we professional people have 
been content for so long to think in terms 
of individual requests instead of seeing to 
it long since that our whole plan of service 
included provision for the satisfaction of 
such wants. The business of catering only, 
or chiefly, to the relatively undiscriminating 
mass and sending away the intellectually 
curious again and again with a “Sorry, but 
we don’t have that” is the surest road I 
know to the deterioration of the fine en- 
thusiasm with which library enterprises are 
often launched. 

My third suggestion arising out of recent 
rural experience centers about our organiza- 
tion of material. We have prided ourselves 
for years on the way in which our catalogs 
reduce chaos to order and provide the key to 
our resources. But people who use books 
in the ordinary way rarely see them in terms 
of subject bibliographies but rather as living 
patterns of interest. Large libraries begin 
to talk of their book unit being the collec- 
tion, rather than the volume, and this is as 
true for the country as for the city or 
university. John Dewey maintains that the 
vital difference between science and philoso- 
phy is that the goal of the first is truth 
and of the latter, meaning, and I am inclined 
to think that the distinction holds with equal 
pertinence in our field. Certainly those 
readers who are not engaged chiefly in killing 
time with the help of the library, are, for the 
most part, intent on filling it, and finding 
for it a meaning. It is an ecology of reading 
matter which we need most for our spaced- 
out areas, and I rather suspect the same is 
true for city readers. 

One more point. Small communities must 
rely on their own activities if they are to 
enjoy many of the amenities of life. They 
provide their own music and drama, support 
their own hospitals and churches; they back 
up local sports and give time and effort 
to creating better opportunities for young 
and old. This is another asset of which 
we might make greater use. With us 
the idea of professional standards is so new 
we have devoted most of our attention in 
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recent years to building up a trained leader- 
ship and have looked with suspicion on cer- 
tain types of voluntary efforts in the fear 
that these would undermine our standards, 
But as that leadership is surer of itself, as 
standards rise, I look to the country districts 
to lead the way in wide ramifications of 
direct participation, which I feel sure will do 
more than all the devices of modern publicity 
to stabilize our services in the community, 
Participation through direct use of the li- 
brary on a wider scale, both through in- 
dividuals and groups; participation of the 
library as one institution with other 
institutions for better community living; 
participation of many kinds through citizen 
committees, and the type of participation 
which takes full advantage of the special 
knowledge of each member of the group to 
add to the values of the whole service. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NEWER ATTITUDE 
Towarp SERVICE 


There is nothing new in all this. Every- 
body has been doing these things for years. 
But in suggesting a wider perspective I have 
used the regional idea not with any wish to 
open the question of administrative patterns, 
but rather with the feeling that whatever 
the pattern, the significance of the newer 
as compared with the older attitude toward 
service lies, first, in the adapting of form to 
essential function rather than the other way 
about; second, in a wider use of analytic 
and other devices in our check on cause and 
effect, aim and achievement; third, on large- 
scale planning which takes relations into 
consideration as well as local factors; and, 
finally, through cooperation, the develop- 
ment of units of service, whatever they are, 
able, through federation or otherwise, to 
satisfy a greater and greater range of wants, 
and through better prepared leadership to 
fit services to people, always with the greater 
good of the group in mind. 


Public Relations Films 
(Continued from page 92) 


libraries in touch with competent producers 
with the help of the American Film Center 
and other organizations. 














PUBLIC RELATIONS FILMS 


“Tt should be remembered when working 
with professional film makers that they will 
depend on librarians for the details of sub- 
ject matter. The writing of the script 
should be a cooperative effort between the 
film makers and a small group representing 
the library. Large and unwieldy commit- 
tees should be avoided. Once the script has 
been agreed upon, and that should involve 
extensive thrashing out, librarians must step 
back and let the director of the production 
proceed to translate the script into a finished 
film. In practically all cases the director 
will come to the subject matter experts at 
certain points for clarification as he goes 
along in the film. But after the production 
is under way the initiative for such con- 
sultations should be left to the director. If 
this procedure is followed the chances for 
getting a well-rounded picture will be greatly 
enhanced. 

“The field for showing such films as we 
have been talking about is growing all the 
time and the extent of showing possibilities 
will naturally concern libraries who after 
all are making the films only to reach a 
public they have not been able to get into 
the library. Very often when a film is 
made on a professional basis a local library 
will find that the manager of the movie 
theater will be willing to include it on his 
program so that it can be shown to all the 
regular movie goers in the town or in the 
neighborhood. This, of course, is a very 
desirable audience from the public relations 
point of view. It should be remembered 
that theater managers are not apt to be 
willing to show films of this sort that are 
longer than ten or fifteen minutes. 


Apvocates SOUND RATHER THAN 
SILENT FILMS 


“In addition to theatrical showings, which 
are somewhat uncertain, there is the whole 
nontheatrical field, which can definitely be 
reached by libraries. This includes churches, 
clubs, schools, and a great variety of other 
organizations. Very often such groups will 
already have 16 mm. sound projectors. But 
some of them will not have projectors and 
it would be wise for any library going into 
films to buy a portable projector that could 
be easily carried to places where the film 
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should be shown but where no projection 
facilities are available. In mentioning sound 
projectors, I might add that in my opinion 
sound pictures should be made in every 
possible case. The public has been edu- 
cated to high technical taste in the movies 
and the absence of sound with a film they 
are seeing puts the film at a serious dis- 
advantage. Of course the whole problem 
of what sound to have is a very important 
one but one which we do not have time to 
discuss now. 


REGARDING AMATEUR FILMS 


“In some cases libraries that want to make 
films will not be able to raise enough money 
to have skilled film makers do the job. In 
such cases I believe it is better to fall back 
on amateur film makers in the library than 
not to make a film at all. There are many 
levels of quality within the amateur film 
field and every effort should be made by 
association with such organizations as the 
Amateur Cinema League, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, to achieve high 
amateur standards. 

“Films can do the job for libraries. They 
can help put books to work and they can 
make the little man in the sixth row see 
just how the library could benefit him. But 
before films can do this they have to be 
made and you will be wise if you begin 


” 


now. 


Following his talk, Mr. Devine spoke of 
the documentary library film on which an 
A.L.A. committee headed by Gerald Mc- 
Donald and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee have been working with the 
American Film Center. The outline for the 
film is ready but the film center must have 
assurance that libraries will purchase copies 
before they can undertake production. A 
16 mm. copy of the film which would run 
twenty minutes would cost a library $50. 
It could be shown many times and would 
be the library’s permanent possession. Any 
library interested in thus helping to under- 
write the film, which would be produced 
with A.L.A. advice and assistance, is asked 
to get in touch with Mr. Devine at the 
American Film Center, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Lindeman Leads Discussion 
(Continued from page 90) 


cator? A librarian should not be isolated 
but a part of the social picture. Educa- 
tional values should be assigned to what he 
does, and he should be able to help people 
motivate their activities intelligently. This 
would involve participation in rural activi- 
ties, not to exploit them for the library, 
but with a genuine interest in whatever 
affects the welfare of country people. It 
might also mean acting as an agent in 
developing whatever cultural activities were 
felt to be needed by groups and individuals 
in the community. 

The aim of the county librarian should 
be to know country people so thoroughly that 
he cares enough about them to select books 
for them well. 

After this two-hour period of discussion, 
the group was subdivided into three smaller 
discussion groups, led by Mrs. Loleta Daw- 
son Fyan, Marjorie Beal, and Ella V. 
Aldrich, each group making recommenda- 
tions which will be taken into account in 
planning the Cincinnati institute.? 

The conference ended with the general 
feeling of the group that a beginning had 
been made on what should be a long-time 
program of county librarians working out 
their own solutions of what they needed 
to know and how best to fill these needs. 

EvizaABETH T. TuRNER, Chairman 
County and Regional Libraries 
Planning Conference 


Libraries and Conservation 
(Continued from page 83) 


the daily broadcasting by ‘Ranger Mac’ 
(Mr. Wakelin McNeel) over the state- 
owned radio WHA, of a series of talks, 
which are regularly listened to by the 
schools. In connection with Mr. McNeel’s 
broadcasts, he recommends a wide variety 
of reading to supplement his work. This 
library made up reading lists for every topic 
on his program (we had the topics at the 


1For announcement of plans for the County and 
Regional Library Institute, see page 94. 
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beginning of the year, of course), and he 
announces that by filling out an application 
card and sending 15 cents in stamps to pay 
the outgoing postage, the school may bor- 
row ten or a dozen books for a six-weeks 
period covering some of the topics in the 
weekly lessons. 

“The schools have been doing it, for the 
last two years... . 

“We have considerable demand for books 
on forestry from C.C.C. camps. And such 
soil conservation books as Deserts on the 
March and Rich Land, Poor Land go into 
our lists for book review for study club 
groups, and have been read and reviewed 
by such groups all over the state.” 

From Clara M. Crawford of Durham, 
N.C., Gretchen D. Knief, Bakersfield, Calif., 
Katherine H. Westlake, Clayton, Mo., and 
Juanima Wells, San Antonio, Texas, come 
additional reports about work being done 
by libraries in the field of conservation. 
But perhaps we have given enough facts 
disclosed by this admittedly hasty and in- 
complete investigation to indicate that li- 
braries are making at least an attempt to 
aid people in their areas with this vital prob- 
lem of conserving America’s natural re- 
sources. 

Apropos of which, librarians throughout 
the country would be the first to admit, of 
course, that their influence would be more 
effective if the 42 million people without 
library service—more than 90 per cent of 
them in rural areas—could have the public 
libraries which the Harrison-Thomas bill 
now before Congress is endeavoring to pro- 
vide! 

BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 


Wants and Offers 


Princeton (N.J.) University Library, 
Julian P. Boyd, librarian, offers for sale: 
complete run of Engineering News, 1893- 
1935 (1893-1906, bound), $50. 

Seattle Public Library, Judson T. Jen- 
nings, librarian, wants: Technical Association 
Papers of the Pulp and Paper Industry, series 
21, no. 1, 1938. Will exchange series 22, no. 
I, 1939). 
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College and University Members 


AVE YOU ANY IDEA how much the A.L.A. has spent during the past 14 
| i years on projects of special interest to college and university librarians? 


More than $300,000 excluding the cost of 
Bulletin articles and Proceedings 
Personnel services 
Aid with building plans and equipment 
Statistics 
Publications 
Ernest J. Reece in his summary of “College and University Library News, 
1938-39” in the Library Journal, December 15, 1939, noted more than 60 


references to articles or items of special interest to college and university 
librarians carried in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin in 1939. 


Among 52 A.L.A. publications issued during the past two years, 25 were 
of interest to scholarly librarians. Among those now under way, 42 have 
scholarly appeal. 


Classification and pay plans for college and university libraries is one of 
many aids on which the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is 


working, or has worked, to improve conditions among college and university 
staff members. 


The two protests against unfair dismissal which the same board has re- 
cently made have been (1) for a university librarian and (2) for a college 
librarian. 

To the above services, the A.L.A. has now added publication of the 
quarterly College and Research Libraries for the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 


College and university librarians who are members of the A.L.A. help to 
make the above work in their field possible by their memberships. 


Any interested college or university librarian may join the A.L.A. Please 
consider this a personal invitation to join if you do not now belong. 


$3 brings you 9 news issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the Annual 
Reports. 


$4 brings you the above and makes you a member of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. 


$5 will give you the Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings. 


$6 provides you with the 10 issues of the Bulletin, 4 issues of College and 
Research Libraries, and membership in the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. 

The last of course offers the biggest return on your investment. 


To apply for membership address A.L.A. Membership Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

















Books for 
ADULT BEGINNERS 


This pamphlet has two purposes: (1) to 
make workers with adults—librarians espe- 
cially—aware of a much-neglected person, 
the ‘adult beginner,” whose poor reading 
ability (below that of the 6th grade) shuts 
him out of most educational opportunity ; and 
(2) to give librarians and teachers of adults 
a fairly generous list of books which are 
being used successfully with “adult begin- 


ners.” 


Prepared by the Readers’ Bureau, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, with an introductory 
chapter by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult 
Education Specialist, on the problem of read- 
ing materials for adult beginners. This chap- 
ter together with the list of books helps both 
in understanding the problem and in making 
a first attack. 


64 pages, 65c; 10 or more, 50c each 


Reading Lists of 
BOOKS ON HEALTH 


Annotated reading lists of authoritative 
books on a great variety of health subjects, 
first published in the September, October, 
and November 1939 issues of Hygeia. At- 
tractively printed and illustrated. Nine sep- 
arate leaflets of 6-8 pages each. The titles 
are: Books about Food, Books about Personal 
Health, Books about Infants, Books about the 
‘ Child, Books about Sex and Marriage, Books 
about Mental Health, Books about Medicine, 
Books about Diseases, and Books about Pub- 
lic Health. 


Prepared by a Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and the American Medical Association. Avail- 
able only in units of 100: 100 copies, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7; 5,000, $28. 100 copies 
of each of nine lists, $6.30. 
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OUR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


by Alice M. Farquhar 


Outlines a reading course 
which presents American de- 
mocracy in readable terms. 
Thirty-four titles include dis- 
cussions of what democracy is, 
the differing attitudes held by 
thinking people, the enemies 
of democracy, some aspects of 
life today that are regarded 
as problems of democracy, and 
—if it is worth saving—how 
it can be done. 


100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 
1,000, $10; 5,000, $40. 


DEMOCRACY: A READING 
LIST 
by Benson Y. Landis 


Presents 287 briefly annotated, 
selected references—grouped 
in 29 classes—to provide 
“some guidance regarding the 
current flow of books and 
pamphlets, with historical per- 
spective and with due regard 
for schools of thought.”’ Sym- 
bol for each title designates 
whether treatment is elemen- 
tary, advanced, or technical. 
Titles especially useful to 
smaller libraries are starred. 
Supplement to A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, January, 1940. 


16p. 25¢; 10 copies, $1; 
25, $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $5. 











